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ABSTRACT 

This book describes an action research prograa in a 
child welfare agency. The ptfrpose^ of the program was to evaluate 
agency services <5ind to .disseminate agency thinking and experimenting 
to oth.er social workers* in the introduction (Part I) the development 
'of the research project is briefly outlined. In Part II ^he areas in 
which research wa^ conducted are elabo'rated« Background to ^he study, 
pXan of- the study, summ^y and implications of tbe findings and other 
information are provided for each area of in ves±igation« Research 
areas include adoption, fQgi^eif care, counseling, day care and 
affirmative action. A brief discussion and evaluation of the 
implementa1:ion of computer processing of research data are included. 
Part XII offers conclusions about the uses of research in a social 
work agency. Researcher sensitiTit:y to the needs and concern3 of 
agency personnel and the utilization of^ personnel input are key 
elements in the success of the research programs. (RH) 
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The surveys and studies In this collection are the work of the research staff 
of Chicago Child Care Society and are published as part of the celebration of 
th€| 125th anniversary year of the agency. 

Research, as well as demonstration and teaching, has been a vital ele- 
ment in the agency's life. However, not untiJ 1 967 with the presence of Dr. Joan 
Shireman did the efforts become formalized in a department. As demands for 
service increasecf with the population increase in the decade of the sixties, 
irxiuiries arose concerning methods, procedures arxj practices. Traditional 
programs were criticized. Staff members became restive for clues and 
answers. What is included in this collection aie the results of questions aslced 
by agency staff rather than Questions posed tey Research personriel interested 
in a particular project from butskJe the Sociel)fe 

More extensive prpiects typified t>y the lx>ngitudinal Adoption Study now 
in its fifth year have been reported in a previous printing. 

The papers included here^hgyej>articular value to the Society in staff 
development and in program planning, as well as in the areas already cited. 

' Dr. Joan Shireman and Mrs. Penelope Johnson have been responsible 
for directing tNs set of studies, with the assistance of a number of staff persons 
in the research department arxj in the various programs. 

' (Mrs.) Marion P, Ot}enhau5 

Executive Director 
Chicago Child Care Society 

Spring, 1976 •. " ' 
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The expehence of pulling together several years of work for retrospective 
examination has been satisfyirtg: such a luxury is not often available. We are 
grateful to Marion P. Ol)enhaus, Executive Director, and the Board of Directors 
of Chicago Child Care Society for the opportunity to celebrate the agency's 
125th anniversary in this way. 

Many persons have aided the completion of this volume. In addition to the 
individual writers of the reports, we thank Elizabeth A. Borst. Ellen Ryan Rest, 
and Kenneth W. Watson for their editorial assistance. 

We give special thanks to Rose C. Broder for her patience and profteiency 
in typing what seemed to be interminable drafts of this material. Indeed her 
cheerfuJ persistence greatly aided the progress of the writing. 

We ar^ indebted to the clients for their partkapation in various research 
studies. It is through their opntribution that servk»s can be taik>red to fit the 
ever chartging needs of'^^^Jbommunity and its indivkJuals. 

Finally., a research progranrt in an agency is not possible without the 
cooperation of the ststif members. We are grateful to the CCCS staff for their 
involvement in the research program, both through their akj in the ptanning and 
execution of the various projects and through their peirticipation in the endless " 
inquiries inherent in research in an agency. Their experience and expert 
kTKSiwIedge has greatiy enhanced the quality of the research. Questions and 
ideas raised by staff members have stimulated marry exciting discussions arxJ 
have helped the research to t)ecome a vital part of the agency. 



* Joan F. Shireman 
Penetope R. Johnson 
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Part I 
Introduction 



I.VTHE DEVELOPMENT OF A RESEARCH PROGRAM 
\N A CHILD WELFARE. AGENCY 



Social work is action oriented. It^ core is intervention to facilitate better 
human interaction. Intervention requires decision making. Faced with a client 
in a situation, altemative courses of action are possitsle for the worker. How 
does the worker decide what to do? * 

Many, perhaps most, decisions are based on a sort of "best judgment", 
relying on experience in practk:e and informatkxi synthesized from kteas of 
teachers, gifted cltnk:tans. arxJ professkxial peers. Synthe^ is an irxlivkjual^ 
prfvaftB process. Principles of practk» are often neither communicated nor 
veiled in su^ a way that they can becorne part of the public 
proi^on. This "best judgm^ ' is further Nmtted when, because of rapkl 
changes occumng in eociety. inforTnatk>n availabte from past experience 



At the same time, social forces are demarxjir>g that principles of social 
work practk:e t>e verified. Practitioners wish to maximize skills, and clients 
w«nt reassurance about treatment quality. The community is demar>ding an 
accounting of funds expertded in pr o gr am s of demonstrated effectiveness. 
Faced with tfiese demands, arxJ with cftanging social conditkxts. social work- 
ers realize ttiat practk» nriethods-must be tested in a rigorous and comrnunk^ 
ble manner. In today's workJ. this means valkjatk>n tfvough empincai study. 
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Social agencies are accepting responsibiiity not onty to provide the best 
service possible, but also to test assumptions on whicfi practice rests. ackjir>g 
to the krvowtedge of the field To accomplish this, agerxiies are increasingly 
turnir>g to formal research There is interest m utilizing research findings frorn 
other setttngs There is also, m some agencies, interest m incorporating 
research into the agerxry program 

Development of a Research Program 

In the autumn of 1 967 Chicago Chikf Care Society began an oxperfment 
with a new service, a research department, withm the agency At that tirne. a 
"director of research, charged with the responsibility of devolop»ng a research 
program, joined the staff The purpose of the program was to evaluate agency 
services, and to bring about a sharing of agency thinking and experimenttr>g 
with the sociai work fieJd. 

The research program began with a design to evaluate a new agency 
service, adoption of children by single parents. Other protects were developed 
to focus on evaluation of new and/or problematic program dfFeas. Retatively 
soon administrative and casework staff began suggestirig ideas for ir>Quiry. In 
a variety of protects in the adoption progranri the research departmenf tncKj to 
help work out some answers around recruitment of homes for old^ black 
children arid alternative ways of giving sen/ice. In response to administrative ^ 
requests, staff began to devek:>p program evaluation in the day care center, 
arxl toexpkxe some facets of the agency s new counseling service. Increasing 
interest of treatment staff ted to a number of p)rotects m whtch administrative 
and treatment ^aff worked with research staff m planning and executing 
projects. Focus remained on evaluation of specific aspects of agency program . 
— usually tfK>se m which there was some difficulty or uncertainty, end always 
aspects that were central m the overall concerns of agency staff. 

Testing principles of practice so that firxjings will be u^ful to the worker, 
the agency, and the pirofession is complex. It begins with discovehng and 
articulating the worker's questions aboot practice, and devising a way of 
kxsking for-an answer without distorting the question or including unnecessar- 
ily threatening evaluative domponent^. Removing' the "mystique" of research 
rhethods through good communication is r>ecessaryu Finally, if researcfi find- 
ings $ire to be utilized, reluctance to give up. or modify the krxjwn. pr^actice- 
based. wisdom needs to be overcome. 

Early in 1974 it t>ecame evklent that the- research department had been 
successfully established. There was irK^reasing arxj productive interaction 
between research staff and other staff. At periods of jjncertainty about a 
course of action. ttxHjght was usually given to the possibilities of systematic 
investigation. A major, long-term project was under way arxj another being 
planned. Staff had grown steadily aware of the value of the very small project 
examining a practice question arxj providing data within a few weeks or 
rrxxiths. The research department was able to plan to keep a "mix" ot ttiese 



two typos of protects undof »*^ay A %hon hsi ot puWc«ti€>n» atletittK] to tho 
dopartmont » mvoJvt^meni m communic«Iing n©w program *de4*s 

At this tim© fos«ofch oftorts ioe>K a now diroction Without atyatydoning tho 
allompt to fompond to quostiona of pract*co. tho rojoarch »iaft bogan to diroct 
90mo of »ts work toward mor o basic »nqutry tn chtW dovoloprrtont By mid- 1 975. 
n mpoeBTS that this may bocomo a ma|or compor»ont of tho rosoArch program 
Focus thus may shift away from exploration of immodMito quosttons raisod by 
the agorKry program to mvostigalion of ur>d©rlyir>g issues However, it seems 
evidont that maintaining a close tie bJetween research and practice will con- 
tinue tO'be the major strervgth of the program 

Staff 

^ Ar>other measure of the department s activity IS Its I ncreasjr>g staff Since 
1967. the following persons have devoted a major share of their time to 
research AJpo. many casoworkors~have been involved m -specific projects 



Joan F Shireman. Director 
Penelope R Johnson. Research ^^ssociato 
Ellen Ryan Rest. Part-time Research associam 
Lots Th lessen Love. Research associate 
Beverty A Kimble. Research assistant 
Sarah Cutter, Volunteer 

Part-time Research assistant 
Euteira Frar>cis. Part-lime Research 

assistant 

Dofothe Errtesi. Part-time Research 

assistant 
Mary Rrvers. Volunteer 
Chnstiane Ronneberg, Volunteer 

Social work students with training positions at CCCS 
Eutetra Francis. University of Chicago 
William Page. University of Chicago 
Claudia Labarc^s. University of Chicago 
LcHs Thiessen Cove;. University of Illinois 



1967 
1971 
1974 
1975 
1973 
1968 
1969 



1975 

present 

present 

present 

E>resent 

1971 



1971 - 1972 

1973 - 1975 

1972 - 1973 

1973 - 1974 

1969^ 1970 
1969 - 1970 
1971 - 1972 

1 974 - 1 975 
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2. 8TUCME8 IN AOOmX>N 



_ 9^ "wy ymn Vtw adoption asivioa o# CCCS has bMn dirMMj to 
placing childran who ara black or cH mbcad racial origin. The dacraaaa in 
p*acamar«s in the past faw years rellacts soctaty's ohaMsas — the 
toirtft »M ftaan lowarwj conaklerably and nfKjra urwnamad^ ^ 
raising their own infants. Today both black and while tnlanis are in demand 

and familias M waittng to adopt theee chiktrsri. Although locus on th^ 
iniant continues, the efforts of the a^option depaitiiw < are now tfte> directed 
to plaoement of chikJren who are older, or phy aica ty and mentaty hand^ 



mthe 
in agency 

tion and growing up in 
this ooilc»m resutted in three 
ntany persons wwor ki r^ in 



197X). however, one of the ma^ problems 
homes for black infants, surrendered for 



pubicattons. and were of consideraciie mterest to 
Oa scri ptio r tt of these mna other studies 
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A Foltdw-uip Study of Black Children Placed witti;|¥hne Couples, 
Black Couples, and Single Persons ' c B ; . 

This study was inaugurated in 1967 In respons^lK) tlie uncertairrty of 
social Woilcers making a new type of adoptive placem^: those with single 
apptficants. Across the Country professionals were worri^about the capacity 
of these, homes to provide an adequate growing environment for children. Use 
of longitudinal rese^ch to evaluate the placement prevised no irnmediate 
answers, but ft seerried that at leeist in collecting data a^utfhese families 
periodically, information, was gained for later use. White co|t^es were irx^luded 
in the design to provide increaised knowledge of specifK£'|^bblems faced in 
transracial adoption, and black couples.were irK:luded as a^Enpairison group. 

By the time the first phaise of the study was published in. 1975. the. 
attention of social workerswa^ no longer centered on single parents. The 
black community had raised many questions about white parents'* ability to 
foster appropriate indentity in black children, ahd to erieible the children to meet 
the world with self-esteem.'Many agencies m response had stopped making 
transraaal placements, and there was much controversy, fn continued gather- 
ing of data, it was apparent that analysis of the treuisractal placements was 
going to be crucial. * 

As the study design evolved, Illinois Children's Hoine & Aid Society asked 
:to be jijU^i ded. This agency's staff felt the same uneasiness and desire for 
morQ irTl^miation. Their^participation enriched the study greatly, for ttie study 
now spanned the practice of two agericies, and.sample size was doUoled. The 
protect was funded in part by the c5oramunity Trust.of Chicago. The study was 
reported in /?esearc/7 Relating to Children and has oailMated much interest. 
When complied; it promises to be a major piece of adopHon research. 

The study, is planned as a iongitudin^ study, during which research 
workers will visit farnilies at approximately four year intervals. Christmas cards 
and summer newsletters have kept the families and the project staff in touch. 
Families are interested and cooperative. Data collected will vary somewhat 
with the devetopmental tasks and comm'unity involvement of children at vari- 
ous ages, but will focus on: (1) monitoring the process through which these 
children In different situations develop their sense of self-identity, and (2) 
describing the specific difficulties these families face. 

- Adoption: Three Alternatives'^ Is the report of the first phase of the study, 
and is concerned with the families prior to and immediately following adoption. 
It will be the first of a seri^ of reports on the welfare of these families as the 
ohildren grow. '^Single Perfeons as Adoptive Parents, ' pub>lished In the Social 
Service Review,^ focuses on this type of adoption. It includes descriptive 



^^ Joan F. SMraman and ^enny R. Johnson. Adoption: ptre« Aitamatiytt^ (Chicago: Chicago Child Cam Society. 1975). 
2. JowTF. Shiraman and Penny R Johroon. '*Stngle Penons as Adoptive Parents." Soc^l ServkM Rmviaw. Vol. 50. No. i 
. (March. 1976). pp. 103-16. 



material and a report on the beginning of the foliow-up of these families when 
their children are 4 years old. 



SINGLE PERSONS AS ADOPTIVE PARENTS 
. * Abstract of Article 

In an attempt to fin4 permanent homes for as many children as possible 
adoptive agerx^ies have considered a variety of alternatives to the traditional' 
placement of a child with a mother and father of his own race. The newest of 
» these is placement of children with single parents, begun as recently as 1 965 
t>y the l-os Angeles County Bureau of Adoptions. Placement with single 
persons hes in general met with community acceptance; everyone knows of 
someor^ raised by a single person. Adoption workers have been concerned, 
however, about whether a home with this vdifferent" composition really offered 
a chiW a chance foi" normal growth and development: 

Over the years the characteristics of the "hard to place" child have 
changed somewhat As recently as five years ago there were few applicants 
, for the black infant: currently it is the older chiW and the handicapped child for 
whom it is diffkxilt to find a home. Thus the central question about the useful- 
ness of single parent homes is whether such homes can provide the environ- 
ment needed by an older and/br handicapped child. Perhaps the answer to this 
can be discovered, at least in part, by«Iooking at the charactieristics of these 
parents and the children they have already adopted. ^ ~ 

The group of adoptive applicants studied could t>e considered marginal 
homes only with regard to single status and low' income. They seem to be 
strong, healthy people, well educated, with good jobs. Marty have a family 
mooel not unlike the one they are creating, for 50 percent grew up with only one 
- of their natural parents. The independent life style which characterized the 
group studied In Losr Angeles does not seem apparent among these parents, 
more than a third of whom lived with relatives, and many of whom had not 
formed ckJse relationships with friends. In a,practical sense, their Interdepen-. 
dence with extended family may provide considerable security. 

Single applicants Were fairly flexible-in describing the type of cRild they 
could care for. Adoption workers were cautious in evaluating these homes and 
.generally placed young, problem-free children. The question arises whether 
children who make more demands could have been placed in these homes. 
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Single parents reported many problems Immediately after placement, 
perhaps a function of anxiety made more acute because the parent had to 
cope alone. After two months they reported fewer probl^s. Families had 
been supp>ortive and child care plans had worked. jf 

Considering the data of the follow-up contact when tne childrerrwerefour- 
years old. one is impressed with the diversity of these single parent homes, not 
only in sucb things as family structure, income, and occupation, but in their 
ability to meet the needs of a child. If there is a "typical" home it must be 
numerically identified as the isoi3ted parent who centers his life around the 
child. Whatever problems this may later bring, apparently this~Wnd of attention 
meets the needs of very young children very weH. But there are five families in 
which the adopting parent has high exp)ectations for the child and In which, to 
varying degrees, affection and support are provided by someone else in the 
family. On the other hand, there are five single parents in this group who are 
providing really superlative homes for chifdren. 

41 # 4t 



Adoptive Applicants Who Withdrew 

When this study was designed, the adoption department was engaged in 
vigorous recruitment efforts to find families for black children needing homes. 
Speeches, newspaper publicrty, television announcements brought a good 
response, but a discouraglngly high proportion of ihe applicants then with- 
drew. Agency staff wondered why. ^-^^^..^ 

This study is a godd example of one simply designed arxi executed 
quickly and with little cost. It was Intended to provide Information needed 
immediately for an ongoing program, and perhaps to develop research ques- 
tions for further exploration, either through more soiDhistlcated research or in 
practice itself. The Immediacy of these "task-oriented" studies has made them 
exciting for researcher and practitioner. 

/• " - * 

/ , ■ ' ' ' '' 
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ADOPTIVE APPUCANTS WHO WITHDREW^ 



Why cto families inquire aix>ut adopting a child, seem interested, receive a 
response that the adoption worker believes to be encouraging, and then 
withdraw? Why do th^y fail to keep a first appointm^^ Why do they drop out 
in the middle of a study? These are the questions ymich lay behind a decision 
to investigate the reasons for the withdrawal of families who irKJicated interest 
in adoption, but withdrew before, engaging in or compieting the study period. 

Possible reasons for withdrawal are many. If the family is unfit to adopt, 
withdrawal may be afgood solution for child, family jand agerx:y. If an environ- 
mental crisis has ar^n, the family may later re-abply. But if the fariiily was 
simply not ready to adopt, was tf^e anything that the agency might have done 
to prepare the home for a child? Or. if the family Was discouraged in learning 
about the process of|adopting. s^uld there be a mddification of that process? 

Adoption workers tend to accept withdrawal of a prospective adoptive 
family as an irxittajtion that the family is not suitable to adopt a child, not 
suitable because the prospective applicants lack the high motivation that will 
sustain them through years of parenting. The "drive" to comp^ enthusiasti- 
cally with the requirjements of the adoption study is one of the means used by 
adoption workers tp test parental capacity. 

Yet ifis possible that the motivation to t>e a parent and the capacity to be a 
parent are separable. FamiHar indeed is the determined, highly motivated 
appltcant who is ji^dged to have little capacity to be a parent. He persists 
despite all the agency's attempts to reject him. The applicant .who withdraws 
has limited motivation to adopt, but hi% capacity is unknown. Some agencies 
are now exploring the possibility of development of adoptive homes through 
enhancing parental capacity. Should the idea of enhancir>g motivation — at 
least to the point at which the applicant becomes accessible for evaluation of . 
capacity — not also be explored? Recruitment of homes is a beginning attempt 
to increase motivation, but surely it is possible to go further. 

Uke many o^r agencies, the Chicago Chikl Care Society, a voluntary 
child-placing ag^rpcy. has been eri^ged in an active program of recruitment of 
tiomes for minority-group childrjBn. Homes are particularly sought for the black 
chikl or the'child^vith one black and one white parent. When a family that is 
imerested ih add^ting such a child is reached by publicity, rt is hoped that 
Interest in adopting will be sustained until the family arxl the agency have 



R«pmtad fiom.0%e Sociat S»/vic« Ravmw. Vol. 44. No. 3 tS«pt»rnt>er. 1970). 285-292. by permission o* The Univarsitv of 
CTMcago Pr«s. Copynght. 1970. by The Uolvefsity o» Chidwo^ ^ perrnosion or ne iwvorsny ot 
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deteimined whether adoption is a good plan. However, approximately 30 
percent of the applicants who inquire about adopting such a "hard-to-place" 
child break off their contact with the agency, often without explanation.^ 



Study Plan 

In '1967 and 1968 a total of 129 families that had inquired abdit the 
adoption of a black child withdrew. As these applicants had in the past t>een 
u'nresponsive to letters of e.ncouragement, an inquiry by telephone was used / 
to obtain information.^ The agency's concern about the reasons for withdrawal / 
was explained. The applicant was asked about his reason for breaking off / 
contact and about any continuing interest in adoption. Then a check list of/ 
"some fairly common reasons" was discussed with'the applicant in an attempt 
to help him elaborate his tnitiail statements. At the end of the conversation he 
was asked if there wsis anything he thought the agency might do to.be of mqr^ 
help to other applicants. Respondents seemed interested, and many conj- 
tinued the discussion for hsuf an hour or longer. 

Data analysis wais relatively straughtforward. Applicants' reasons for with- J 
drawal were classified into four categories by the interviewer and the stuidy - 
director. Both major and minor reasons were noted. There was little ambiguity; 
most resF>onde0t6 were specific in the reason^ they gave. It must,'-of . course, be 
recognized that these are the respondents' stated reasons; we have^o data 
on any underlying dynamics. A judgment was made about the future promise^ 
of the home. Respondents were rated as follows:^ (a) will re-apply as soon as' 
circumstances permit; (£>) need more encoi/ragement, information, or sup- 
plemental sen/ices to stimulate interest in adoption; (c) will not adopt from 
/Chicago Child Care Society, but will probably be good parents to other chll- 
^dren; and (c^) will probably never adopt because of known negative in situa- 
tion, severe and continuing crisis, or a definite decision not to adopt. 

The' sample-consisted of every family that had Inquired in 1967-68 about 
the adoption of a black or part-black child, that was not rejected,^ and that did I 
not receive a child from the agency. Seven applicants had moved out of the j 
state, and an additional 42 could not be located. Of the 80 who were reached, 
61 were black, of whom .4 were single persons; 3 were mixed bfack-white 
couples; 15 were white, including 3 white single persons; and one was an i 
oriental family. The white and oriental applicants had inquired about "a child of j 
any racial mixture, including black." ' ' ' i 

■ . . ' 'I 

- , . ' J» > ^ • ■ . - • 

1 . In 1967-68. of aa applicants to Chicago ChiU Cam Society tor rrfinonty-group chiUract. ^ percent wiOidnBw. 28 percent were 
re j e c te d , and 43 perce n t had children placed wrth them . Most rejections— 60 percef^t— occurred at some time after the appltcani 
had tteerf interviewed. tMt rrwst ¥wi^^rawals..65 percent, occurred before the applicant came to the agency. 

2. The telephoning was done by Sarah Cutter, a volunteer wtto worked extensively in the planning ar»d execution of the snidy. 

3. Jud gm en ts were made independently; in 87.4'^rcent.o( the cases raters were in agreement 

4. Refaction was defined as an agency decsion to reject, wfiether or not this ha<t bevn communicated to the couple.. 
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u . o TABLE 1 

Malor Reasons For VWthdr» wal. By Race of Applicant 

Race of Applicant 

Total 



"Maori For Withdrawal 



Total 

Child expected 

Pregnancy -.^ . . . .\ 

Other source 

Envirofwnental crisis - - 
Financial problems 
Illness or accident 

.Other T7 

Not ready to adopt ....... 

Reluctance of one or both partnere " 
Overt marital problems ... 
Dtffiojlties with agency servic^ . 
Lack of encouragement ... 
Problems with requiren>ents 
Inquiry only .... 
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/ .Among tamilies. who may have wished more or *«erentse.v^ from the 
' aoeoCT w«e 23 who withdrew because they were not ready for addption and 
^ dfecCH^aged by some aspect of working with the agency- Thus rt 
S^^^V^y haS of these might have been at least in a 

^SKto^>^e their interest in adoption vyith the adopton worter^ 
, ^^.£r^ight have decided not to adopt, and some might not have been 
able to ptovide suitable homes. 

An additional 25 families, who could not be reached by ^^^^^^^^^ 
the worker why they were withdrawing at the time they broke off «)ntact with 
thi a^e?^ the4, 1 4 withdrew bepause of some en^i^onmen^ crisis or 
SfanSr^ of these were out-of-state ™ves^7,\*?^^^^^^^ 
btack%vithdrew because they were not yet ready to adopt, ^jamilies De^se 
of^ni^p^ pregnancy or the offer of a 

becaus^ some unhappineSs about agency sado^^^^^ fh^^KS^awaTof 
these families are added to those surveyed, rt is clear that the ^^™'^f^f^' oj 
aS>?t h^ of the applk:ants stems from problems with sen^K^ or a wish to think 
longer about adoption. • 
- Other source of chifd. Twelve applicants withdrew because of pr^rwi^ 
or bemuse of the offer of a child from a private source or another^agen^. 
SL^afonh^i silted that they were interested '".[e-applying when ^ 
CSS^i^rS child was old enough. Of the ^ 0 blac^fam^es wl^ w^^^ 
bausl a child was expected. 3 had adopted a first ^^^^.J>^%^"^^f^J^ 
Soected in a year or two to adopt a second from this agency, one fan^ly 
u^^^Jdlv had its own child and^vanted another, but would need a subsidy; 
onrhSli^i^d^y^S^^^^ and wanted to adopt a gi rl later; one tam^y fiad 
SSaThr^monthlold baby and wished to adopt later, after recovery tronvme^r 
orSf ■ and one had not expected to be able to have any children ande^^ed 
fo enfar^ their family by^option. Both white families withdrew because of 
unlxSd^TregnTnaies, but one maintained its interest in transracial. adop- 
SSn Sv!l?e? dite The ither decided the family was as large as they could 

""^""^Environmental crisis. Environmental crises included **"a"cial.pfOblems^ 
. aS the need to complete work commrtments. Most of 

'K^ii^c family crises, though a few may ^av^ ^^S^^'f^^^^^^ 
iness to move sihead with adoption. All but one of these 22 £amii'©s were siin 
chl^ess^t the time of the follow-up contact. The one who had a child was a 
SJ^Se woman who had withdrawn because she was unable to famish pr0of of 
diCor^ ^e had taken in a relative s child. Almost three-fourths of these 
families 'maintained an. interest in adoption. , 

There were few associations of types of crises and characteristics of 
appliSmI' Thotigh^ h?g^r proportioa (almost one-half) of the wr,ite app^^ 
Sms^ere invoiv^ in a problem, whrte and black applicants told of the same 
W^s of d^icXrThouah white families tended to be in business or profes- 
2S^Il o«:uoatiohs (70 percent) and black families in sen/ice or factory labor 
^bufSsT^^^ little association of occupation and reason 
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for withdrawal, except that all withdrawals in order to complete work commit- 
ments came from persons in professionaf or business occupations. 

Eleven of these families stated that they planned to re-apply when the 
crisis was over. An additional 5 maintained interest but, having survived' a 
financial setback, thought they rnight rteed a subskjy in order to adopt. 

Unreadiness to adopt Twenty-three families stated that they withdrew 
because they had decided they were not yet ready'to adopt. In 20 families one 
or both partners simply wanted to think over the idea of adoption for a longer 
time. Three families had marital problems that made one or Ixrth feel it unwise 
to adopt at this time. 

^ . . 

Only in this category was there a marked difference between races. 
One-third of the black families and only one white family exhit)rted recognized 
uncertainty about adoption. In 1 5 black families, the husband was unwilling to 
adopt, but the wife eager! 

The reason for this large number of -"reluctant husbarxJs * is of much 
interest to those trying to develop homes for children, txjt the data give jtew 
clues. AH ocQupatiorfai categories were represented, in about fhe same pro- 
portion as in the total sample; most wives also worked- .These couples re- 
quested txjth lx>ys and girls, from infancy through pref^hod years. Examina- 
tiqn of explanations given does not reveal a definitive concern. Difficulty in 
accepting the child of another, fear of responsibility, and wanting a house or 
car first were mentioned. About half the husbands refused to discuss their 
reluctarxje with their wives. The marital strain caused, or masked by. this 
difference is difficult to assess. It was obvious over the telephone irv3 families, 
and the evident unhappiness of many jof these wives was distressing. Most 
wives of this group saw themselves as needing to fifxJ ways to push their 
husbands into thinking and talking about adoption. 

These 23 families evidence less potential for taking children in the future 
than do other groups. No families had .obtained children since withdrawing. 
Only one intended to re-apply to adopt; the wife reported that after much 
discussion the husband was now ready. Nine other couples indrcated they 
<:='Wnight re-apply if given errcouragement. The rest, 13 of the 23. remained 
unready or had decided not to adopt. 

Discouragement about the adoption process. Twenty-two families re- * 
- ported discouragement about some aspect of working withVie agency. Amopg.,^ 
the black families, 8 stated that the worker did not "encourage" them 9(jffi-7 
ciently; and 9 were discouraged^ by agency requirements. Lack of "enoour- 
• agement" was felt by 3 of the 5 who- were seeking to adopt transracially«nd 
* had difficulty with ag^ency* service. \ 

What is this lack of "encouragement"? Five black couples reported that\ 
they were fearful — afraid of interview^, afraid o^t>eing "tqrned down." They 
were. not specific aboyt what the vyorker might have donlrto reassure them. - 
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Another &f amities. 3 black and 2^^ihite. wanted or tRree-year-pId children.. 
eitheT'because of their own children's ages or because of a wish to offer a 
homeio a '*harder-to-place** child. These 5 believed that the worker had tried to 
talk them into an infant" Because they doubted that their request for an older 
chikl would be met, they had withdrawn, r . ^ ^ * 

Of the 1 0 who understood aigency requirements, but were discouraged by 
them,*9 were black. The most common problem, seen in 3 families, was the ' 
working wife's inability or reluctance to take a month off from work after 
placement of a child. Other specific reasons given by more than one family - 
were that the time for interviews was inconvenient and that the study and ' \. 
placement processs 'moved too sk>wly . Only one family actually misunderstood ' ^ 
agericy requirements and thought that they coukJ not adopt if they had chikiren 
of their own. 

Summary 

From the above data it is possit>le to speculate that there are three 
different 'types'* of witfxirawals from an adoptive study. First. applk:ants may . 
withdraw because of reasons Outskle the adoption study itselt — an unex- 
pected pregnancy, tfie offer of a child from another source, or an environmen- 
tal crisis. These withdrawals are equally likely to occur before or after an 
interview at the agency. Those who withdraw due to an environmental crisis 
show the most continued interest in adoption: more than three-quarters in the 
study saifi they intended to re-apply. Those who witfxlraw because a child is 
expected evklence almost as much continuing irtterest, with one-h£Uf planning 
to adopt when their youngest child is older. There is little that any eigency coukJ. 
do to affe<A thesei^^^wtthdrawals. and a high proportion of this group may - 
eventually adopt. 

A second group consists of ttiese who withdraw because they are dis- 
couraged or unhappy atx^ut some, aspect of agency service. Two families in 
this study had turned to anpther source fo^a child,, and atxxjt two-thirds 
indicated, some continued interest in adoption. However, mc^ indicated that 
they would need considerat>le reaching-out from the agency if they were to 
t>ecorne irivolved. Sirice agerK:y polk:tes seem treaspriabfy^xible. since abo^ 
65 percent of the applicants withdrew after teleplnone contact only, and sirx:e | 
three-fourths have QOt obtained a child from any other source, questions'must 
t>e raised atxxjt the degree to which a problem with service was used to mask a 
real unreadiness to ^dopt. . ^ 

In marked contrast to tx>th other groups is a third group, consisting of 
families with a recognized Qnreadiness to adopt. The fact that all but 5 of this 
group withdrew after only telephone contacts may Indicate that considerable 
ambtvalence is probably resolved t>efore a couple keeps an appointment. 
None of these applicants had children. Only ^ p)ercent sho wed a ny contioued 
interest in adoption. One group emerged with particuleu- distinctness, the group 
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of black families in* which the wife was- enthusiastic about adoption and the 
« hust>and reluctant. At foiiow-upr half had decided not to adopt, and only one 
family indicated that it was ready to proceed J This group of families, then, 
seems relatively unlikely to become adoptive parents. 

Thus families who withdraw because of expected chiklren or environmen- 
tal crises seem to offer a good deal of promise as adoptive homes in the future. 
Those who withdraw for other reasons offer less promise, but they also present 
some challenges for servk^. 

impUcations for Adoption Practice ^ ^ . - 

These families who have withdrawn obviously have limited motivation to 
adopt. Their capacity to parent cNldren is, however, unknown. Because of the 
great need for homes, it may be 'worth extensive effort to attempt to irwolve 
scxpe of these families in a consideicition of adoption. This attempt must be 
viewed as experimental: the techniques for involving weakly motivated clients 
are not well devetoped in social work practice, and the interrelationships of 
motivation and capacity are not theoretically clarified. 

The families in this survey were asked if they had any suggestions about 
information or p>rocedures whictvthe agency might use to make adoption a 
more comfortable experience for other applicants. Written material which they 
• might study at home, a chance to talk with workers without making any 
comrnitroent to adopt. arxJ a chance to talk with others who werfe thinking about 
adoption or had adopted were th^^ost^ commonly made suggestions. 

A detaled pamphlet stating agency policies and requirements for adop- 
tion was suggested by 10 respondents. They thought such a brochure woukj 
have helped them to study and think about adoption procedure, would have 
answered questions whrch arose after talking with the adoption worker, and 
would have helped them form some idea of whether they were likely to b>e 
acceptable as adoptive applicants. They would have liked to receive this after* 
the initial telephone inquiry. Sucha brochure is obviously diffk;ultto prepare in 
any agency that stresses flexibility of approach to the individual. However, in 
the tight of the fact that 11 applicants withdrew -because they felt discouraged 
by agency requirements or because they misunderstood policy, a brochure 
might be a useful addition to information currently given applicants- 
Responses from the survey indicate that, while some applrcants are ready 
to commit themselves and-eogage immediately in an adoptive study, others 
rnay need much longer periods of exploration before actually filing an applk»- 
tion. A flexible intake procedure, coflhbining mixtures of office interviews, home 
interviews, and group meetings as the applicants' interests dicftated, might 
yield irxa-eased numbers of families interested in considering adoption. Stress 
through this process should probably be on demonstration of the interest of the 
agency and on the exchange bf informatioaand ideas between apptrcant arKJ 

1 This (amtty tat»r rrvacJe »n aopointmeot to Dagin an a<SopCivo sttxJy. but again wrtfidrew. failing to k»ep trits aeoomrfnern. 
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worker. Applicams apparentty need to be reassured that initial isngagemertt 
does not commit them to adop>t and that the' agency wishes to help them 
explore their interest. 

A meeting with other Couples also considering adoption was suggested by 
10 respondents, arxl exarnination of the data indicates that there are cornmon 
cpr^cems among these people ^which they might well explore together. 
Theoretically, this technique should^be most suitable for the applicants who 
state that they are unready, but are stiH considering ^Kioption. Such a program 
' should include evaluation of the success of group discussion in - helping 
couples resolve ambivajCHice (one way or the other) and 'of the form an 
adoptive study rnost profibibly takes when a couple cornes from such 

Arxither technique that might be tried is initial interviewing in the appli- * 
Oants' home, if the applicants wish. Eleven couples expressed a need for more 
* ' encourEigement. and withdrawal rates fall off sharply when the applicants have 
tiad opportunity to talk to a worker. Of course, at present those who see 
workers have sufficient motivation to come to the agerxry. One would like to 
think, however, tfiat exdhange of kJeas with the worker was also important in 
motivating the applicant to adopt, and certainly such a visit would t>e demorv 
stration of encouragement arxj interest. Such an initial home visit might be 
followed by involvement in group discussion if the applicant wishes to think 
longer about adof^on. * - . 

Such efforts at irwotvement of applicants and resolution of arnt>ivaience 
fnust be viewed as frankly experimental. This survey has revealed some of the 
overt reasons that applicants give — to us and to themselves — for their hesi- 
tarx:y about adoption. However, the underlying dynamics whiph differentiate 
these applicants from those wf>o adopt are unkr>own. As innovative service is 
.tried in an attempt to involve these families in adoption, accourit should be kept 
both of initially"' presented reasons for hesitancy and of subsequently un- ' 
covered reasons. It is quite possible that various agency approaches will differ - • 
io'effectiveness according tp the manifestations of ambfvalerx:e. 

The task of the adoption worker is to find a ftome for every child who needs 
one. Traditionally this has meant evaluating the capacity of applicsuits who 
were ready and eager to take children into their homes. More recently,- some 
agencies have begun to work with adoptive applicants, when needed, in an 
attempt to enharx:e parental capacity. Perhaps it is also possit^e to develop 
motivation. If an agency is willing to provide experimentation in service, much 
encouragement. ar>d endless 4>atieace, it may be possible td keep some 
applicants 'who currently withdraw and to provide some additional homes for 
children who need them. . 

1 Suc^ « group was anam p f d at CX^go Child Omm Socwry following m«s survey Eleven farT>flie» were mvtted to "meet wtth 
• • ct i other end a coup^ wtto hed eoopted and a woriier to dwcL rs a thetr common concerns and oCstem any lo^cx^^^fon mey - 
w en ia d Seven expressed >intereat m a maattng. but rK> one>.actuai^ came to effl>ef of >tto achebuied meetrtga. 
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Subsidized Adoption 

Rnding permanent homes for blac^ and other "hard to pface '^ikjron 
was a pressing concern of both public and private agencies. The Child Care 
Association of lllirx>is decided to explore the use of subsidies as a device in 
recruiting adoptive hornes, hopirig to demoostmte a rieed for funds to the st^ 
legislature^ The Association called on the research staff of Chicago Child Care • 
Society for guidance In developir>g arxJ carrying out this F>rcject. 



Subsidized adoption is a new way to provide additional good and 
permanent homes for children who need them. Because it is a new service 
relatively little is known about it and its value is controversial. The Child 
Welfare League statesJlSotfeidies that would make it possible for a chikJ to 
have both a permarient^home and continuity of care and affection are clearly 
a more t>eneficial arrangement — arKl would in the long run cost the com- 
munity no more — than the alternative of long-time foster care.*'^ However, 
others have had more reservations. Why is subsidized adoption preferat)*e 
to foster/ care? Is it a "poor man's" adoption? Is there much need for 
sut>skjized adoption? For whkrh children is this servk:e appropriate? How 
much agerx:y supervision is involved in a subskJized adoption? Does sub- 
skjized adoption really save the community money? These are among the 
many questions which have been asked. 

SubskJies are arKrther resource to bring to the task of finding a home for 
every adoptable chiW. Any child who can benefit from family living, who has 
no evkJent ties with his own family, and who has t>een either voluntarily 
released for adoption or couW t>e freed by judicial termination of parental 
rights shoukJ be conskjered adoptable. A sut>skjy may be defir>ed as a 
payrnent or payments which enabie a family who cannot meet the full cost of 
care of a chikl. but who otherwise would be good parents to this chilcl, to 
adopt him and receive continuing payments for part of the cost of his care. 
Subskjies may take many forms. Payments may continue at a set rate until 
the chikJ is eighteen, ma^ be periodk:aily re-evaluated in the light of the 
famity'sxhanging circum^nces, or rhay be one or many payments for a 
specify purpose, such a* medk^al care. A chikl may t>e placed in an 
adoptive home with plans fcar subsidy, or a child (often school age) who has 
been in a foster home may op adopted by his foster parents with a subskSy. 
In either instance, the subsidy facilitates firvjing a permanent home. 
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. Though many questions have "been raised and many opinions voiced, 
fittle »s known about. tjf^ need for subsidies, the characteristics of children for 
M^idhrt subsidies are needed, or the actual. savi/>g to the comrhunity. fsior has! 
there been study of whether subsidized adoption realty does offer a ,benQr 
growing experience to the child than does foster care. The assumption thsff it is 
a better expeherK:e'urK3er4ies this study,, but is ncA irrvestigated. It was to 
expand knowledge on the uses and cost of subsidies that this study was 
undertaken. 

Plan oi the Study 

Information was gathered from a randomly selected ^ample of 600 chil- 
dren in foster family homes and subsidized adoptive homes. At the time of the 
sample selection (February. 1d69) no public funds were>available for sub- 
sidized adoption. ^ Thus, in order to determine how sutssidies have been used, 
a random sample o^'l 00 cases each was drawn from two private agencies, 
Chk^ago Chikl Care Society (CCCS) arxJ Illinois Chiklren's Home and Aid 
Society (ICH&A). About 90 i^ercent of the children in foster care or subsidized 
adoption in these agencies was sampled. In order to determine the need for 
subsidy, a random sainple of 200 cases was drawn from the 4000 chikjren in 
foster family care in Children's Division of the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid (CD), and 200 from the 600 children in Foster care in the Champaign 
Region of the Illinois Department of ChiWren and Family Services (DCFS).^ 
This is one regtbn of statewide publk: agency serving approximately 4000 
chikJren in foster family care. 3(XX) in largely rural regions and 1000 in Cook 
County, the metropolitan Chk:ago area. Thus about one-twentieth of the public 
agency caseload in Illinois was sample^. 

Exclusions from the sample were made for a number of reasons. Infants 
under three months were excluded as it was ^lought that most move rapidly 
into adoptive homes without use of subsidies. As investigation was focused on 
chikjren who might benefit with only the addition of subsidies to existing 
servk:es, children in institutions or group homes were not irx;luded. If re- 
sources for homefinding were available, there might be additional need for 
subsidies among these children. Also excluded from the group from whictp the 
sample was drawn were children living with relatives, who were assumed to 
have continuing ties with natural family, and children in adoptive homes 
without subsidy. 

Most data collection Was done by committee members. Each worked 
within the agency in which he was employed.^ Each caseworker whose 

1 At tfw Tim* of Pf«p«ratori o* This r«cx>rt a Sat pvmvntng Tb^^« o< OuOhc fw«V)S »CK «u&S>dif«d aOOpCion mm% 0**0«« rh« IHMto« 
LagtsiMtur* tt iMssAd WmcKS «kxjU Cmcomm m* fourth «t«t« to aumoox* soMKk^M maooto^ 

2 CCCS IS * Cr«cago armm '^mp'* *»»vice ag»ocy T«tio*» »OODtKXV3n>orarn a»mr»C *o tr* hard-ro-piac* cf»ld ICH&A is a 
state- mo*0» \»mcm mQ^ncy «i»tn adootton as orm o* its mafcx »»fvc»» CO t^rrwk orrty Cook Coonty ctvtdrwn ao<3 tn» 
adoption sarvicv IS ^nmanty to ctrtdf*"- wfK>a» fo»t«' paraois adocl Itimm lOCFS "S a stata->*»<3» agency cfiarg»d mrtlfi ttia 

' '»»Oon%ie>'My o* Ti^sfKig m« naao s o' cMiUrao tor >ti*>om tti^re is no otf»w ag»ncv <o pfOWKjB and tha programs of tfia 

«av»faJ '•gKxts wai> accordHig to tri« ort^r ao«noi*s <r> eacti - 

3 Commmmm mamcui-s i«o'«ii>X) on data COMctKXi w«r^ Ha^W Jonnsoo CO Ja«n*t 5«(*rison Mic*S CHAAftand K«onafti 
Wafaon CCCS Nor convnirte* iTi^i<ja<s but oa<tK:ipaung k-i planning and data coH«ction E lama Scnw^K/ and Ju(>tfi 
JatioOOWHts DCFS P»rt>cic>ation >ri corr»T«n»» (>«:usi».on tnrot^gri ttt» <]u*fttionna>r« was Omvoo^G and a tra«-»n<3 
MSS<ori ■!-< usa o' nta quatstormai ra prmiadad tr>e actua< data cOtvcbO'^ >f was nopwd triat •<;lr^fng t>y a s<ngla pardon oroutd 
prvMjfW v..»ic«ant consistancy ot data 
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CBMtoad comainad a child in the sample was interviewed about that child; if a 
worker was not available a supervisor was' interviewed. Cooperation was 
ycei ent. Though estifnaies for cost of care could gerieraMy be made only te^ 
. dvect^ out-of-pocket costs, workers were at)ie tagive quite complele informa- 
tion abou t each chikJ, his availabiNly for a doptfon. and the plans for his 
long-ierm care.'* 

D es c r i pt i o n of tfte Sample 

•"9»'»«^. the 600 children in the sarnpteseerned to reftect the popula- 

bmserved by the agencies. Hatfof the children were boys, half girls. Approx- 
imately 30 percent pre-schoolers (21'under one year. 30 one year oki 33 
twoyMTs okj, 38 three years okJ. and'50 four years old). 35 percent were 
between five and ten years, and 35 percer« we«e tdn years or ofoer. Within 
CSiicago. more than three-quarters of the qhiforen in CO foster homes were 6^ 
Afro-Arnerfoan background as were two-thirds of the chiklren in CCCS homes, 
and one-third of those in ICH&A hornes.2 Probably reflecting the different racial- 
composition of the population sen/ed. only one-quarter of the c^ 
^er homes were of Afro-Amerfoan background. About 3 percent of the 
chiforen ineachagencywere pf Indian or L^tinAmerfoan descent Thus only 

race was there any appreciable difference among the chikJren sen^ by the 
four agencies. 

Agencies dkj differ in the age at which children come under care and in the 
length of time they had been in agency foster homes/ Appiarentty foster care 
meets a need for temporary chiW care in less urban areas whk:h may be filed 
by other servk:es in the city. ChikJren have been in the care of the three 
Chk:ago agencies from less thani month to 1 8 years, with a median of 5 years 
in care tn ICHAA foster hofr>es and 3 years in CO or CCCS foster homes. About 
one-third never lived with their own parerrts. Two-thirds of the children in the 

care of the private agencies were urxJer 5 years wf>en they first came under the 
agencies' care, as were half of ttx>se chiWren currently in CO foster homes. 
DQwnstate the picture of care is different. Only one-third came under agency 

caJl^at less ttian 5 years of age. The lorigest any chikJ had been in OCFS foster 
homes was 14 years, aixj-the median rujmber of years was only 2. Only 
one-tenth had never lived with their own parents. Thus it appears that outside 
the metropolitan area, children of any age may move rather rapidly into arxl out 
of foster care. wtOe in Chicago children tend to enter foster care yourw arxj 
remain in foster care. . 

Plarts for Future Care 

Given the resources currently available. a9erx:tes are going to be at>le to 
plan on a permanent home for orily about one*thjrd of these 600 children. As 
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presented in Table 1 , approximately 1 0 percent wilt return to their own homes, 
and about or>e-quarter will be adopted. In the current situation, adoption wHI be 
possible for only 7.6 percent of the Qhildren in the care of the public agencies, 
while it will be pos^Sbie for 39 percent of the children under the care of CCCS 
and ICH&A« pnvate agencies which have funds availabre for subsidies. 

Table 1 . Plans for future care of children by agency planning for children^ 
In percentages of children In foster care on Feb. 28, 1969. 



PLAN FOR FUTURE CARE 



PCFS CD 



Agency 

CCCS tc 



Adoptive planning p)OSSible 

laJBubsidtzed^adpfrfiMn nrvne now 
TradftionaJafil^tSHon wtthin 6 mo. planned 
TraditioQid'adopbon possible 
SubsidQed adoption possible 

Will renrtain in Cun^ent Foster Honie 

Apparently has tie to own family^ 

•'Hacd to place '2 

No impediment to adoption 

Will be placed tn institution 

Will return to own family 

Will be moved to another foster home 

ApparerrHy has tie to own family 
"Hard to place" 
No impedrment to adoption 
Planning^iot clarified 

Total , 



^25 ^XJ 

— 9,6 

4.5' 18.1 

2.0 1.7 

25.5 1.7 



7.2 
5.7 



25.3 
^11.5 
8.8 

20.7 

4.2 
.5 
5.2 
_L3 



17.0 
10.0 
11.0 
9.0 



21.5 
5.5 
12.5 

_L5 

13-Q 

2.0 
2.5 
6.5 



30.0 
9.6 
19.2 

_£^4 



27.0 
21.0 
3.0 

_LP 



JL7 



6.6 
8.5 
5.5 
10.5 



45.6 _aQ3 -Sa^ 51.0 ^ 48.7 



26.0 
11.9 
10^ 

_L6 

1.5 
.8 
2.9 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



That the difference lies in resources available rather than in the needs of 
children is apparent. Caseworkers from CO estimate that 51 children, or 25 
percent of the sample, would be adopted by current foster parents -were funds 
available for partial payments for care. All Chicago agencies thus estimate that 
over 30 percent of the children currently in their foster homes are adoptable- 
and would be adopted if subsidies to current foster parents could be paid. 

The picture is somewhat different Downstate where foster homes are 
used differently^. Even with subsidies, adoption would be planned for only 1^ 
percent of the sample. This low figure is partially explained by the high 
proportion of children who will return to their own homes (20.7 percent). 
Another possible explanation for this difference lies in the racial composition of 
the caseload outside Chicago; DCFS does not have large numt^ers of bjack 
children, but serves mainly white children for whom it is not difficult to find 
adoptive homes. • ' 



i: Tm«o the natural (arni)yw9r9<Mfrw(}as(i> a viM by paramcraduRrelatnrewM 

to eonaant to adop t ion, and/or P) a caaaworker's statement Itiat Iha child had "meaningtui family ^jjn." 
2. "Hard to place" was defined as physcaly handicapped, developmentaly stow and/or over 10 years of age. 
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What about the children who are not "adopted and do not return home? 
About one-quarter of these children maintain ties to their natural families and 
are currently in "long-term" foster care — in foster homes in which the agency 
plans that they shall grow up. These children may hope for a fairly stable 
existence, with a continuing affectional tie and a minimum of moves. Over 
one-quarter of the 600 jchildreri, howeveiv^ace less settled futures. About 
one-fifth of the childreQMre in foster homes in which it is expected they will 
remain, and they have no ties to their own families. Some question is raised 
about the stability of these homes, however, for these foster parents are nof 
interested in adoption or are reported not to be suitable adoptive parents. 
Another 20 children are in homes the agency views as temporary; they will be 
moved as soon as another home can be found. Of the 124 children in foster 
care whose parents do not visit and presumably would consent to adoption, 
only 18. are under ten yea'rs of age. white, and without any physical or de^ 
vefopmental handicap. Seventy-nine of these children are black, 30 are black 
arxl over ten years of age, and 10 are physically or developmentally har*di- 
capped black children. Twenty-five white children are over ten. IHs thus 
apF)arent that when a child has no family ties, age and Afro-American 
background are the two major barriers to adoption. As approximately one- 
quarter of these black children came into agency care as pre-schoolers, it can 
be assumed that race has been the major obstacle. ^ 

The future k)o1<s about the same in each of the agencies for these children 
wfK) havQ no ties to their own families, if funds for subsidies are to t>e univer- 
sally available. VV^thout such funds, an additional 62 chikJren in this sample will 
grow up in foster care in public agencies. All but one of these children are 
black, over five years of age, and/or physically handk^^ipped. Presumably 
these ChikJren will grow up in real long-term foster care, for these parents 
currently wish to adopt. However, the foster homes will not have the perma- 
nency of adoptive homes. - 



In the agencies whk;h have available funds, subsidized adoption has 
been used for the older chiW of any race, for the physically or dev'etopmentally 
- handfeapped white child, and for the "normal" black Infant or pre-schooler. 
This is presented in "Table 2, Characteristics of these children are almost 
identical to the characteristics of those children for whom subsidized adoption 
woukj be planned were funds available. Ten of the 15 white chiWren in 
subskJized adoptive homes have severe harxlfcaps such as deafness, birth 
deformities, severe medfoad problems. arxJ/or devetopmentat slowness. Of the 
1 1 black ChikJren in sut)sidized adoptive homes, none are handk:apped. Three 
quarters of the chikJren wiere over 5 years of age at the time of the adoption 
decree. These chiktren had been with the families that adopted them from 6 
months to 13 years; they had lived an average of 4.5 years in the home. Thus, 
for most of these chikJren, subsidized adoption turned fong-term foster care 
into a permanent home. 
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Table 2. Characteristics of children for whom subsidized adoption has 

been considered appropriate. 

y Ag« and nic« * Physical or cl«v«lppm«ntal handicaps 
* Nona Ona or mora Total 

White 5 10 "'5'* ' 

Less than 5 years \ \ ^ - 2 



5, less t^ian 1 0 years 



f 4 5 



10 years arxl over / ^ * ^ 

Black / / U " U 

Less than 5 years \^ 3 — 3 

5, less than 1 0 years 5 — 5 

10 years arxl over _3 = ^ 

Tota] 16 10 26 

Data from this sample thus indicate that subsidized adoption, as practiced 
and projected, would help to meet the needs of three groups of "hard to place" 
children — the older child.the black child, and the handicapped child.^ It has 
apparently not been planned for the handicapped black child.^ 



Cost of Subsidized Adoption 

The agencies which have used subsidized adoption report several tyjjes 
of payments. Sixty percent of the subsidies are partial payments for the child's - 
^re which will continue until the child reaches 18 years. These sut^idies are 
the most expensive to the^gencies. ranging from $600 to $950 per year, with 
an average annual cost of $760. Subsidies lasting less than one year are4beii 
least costly. Six of these are reported, ranging from $5K) paid over a^six month 
period to help a family assimilate the cost of care of a child to $1500 paid to 
enable a family to move to a home and area spacious enough to raise a child. 
These subsidies have an average cost of $895 in a single year. In addition, 
there are two subsidies paid for medical care. One, $840 peryear, will probably 
terminate after two or three years when treatment is completed. The second, 
$180 per year, pays for special medrcal insurance to care 'for a permanent 
handk^p. Other than the actual payments, the only cost is an annual review of 
the family's financial situation which occurs when a tong-term subsidy is paid 
by ICH&A. There is no such review in CCCS adoptions, Thus agerxaes with 
funds avsulable have used subsidies in a variety of ways to facilitate the 
devetopment of adoptive homes. 

Costs of foster care present a striking contrast. In Chicago, cost of, board 
payments, ctothing alkswance, routine medical care, and treatment of special 
problems ranges between $600 and $2900 per year. The median cost is$1200 

1 Child C«r« Asaooatk^n ol HNnott. Sub9tdtz9<S AOcption. A Cmtt io ACbon (MoHine, IflirKNS. 0«ld Cm Amwocmtton dt mnoks. ^ 
1968) p. 6 t O ei rti ft is these children as those most tn nacd lOt s uO s idfc zs d actopdon. 

2 Ten o« the 40 herxlk^epped while childfentfi the sample ai« in » 

' Ibr19 Nbrw^ofthe 1 4 harKSc^spad black children in the sampl# are in subeic^ 
* Theamelpnapoftionolh y H^ c^ padbiackchiidfenintheeamplei^ 
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per year« Downstate ix>ard payments are tower; the median cost of care is 
$1CXX) per year.^ Cost of casework and other agency sen/ices to the children 
could not be estimated. It is expected that each foster home Is visited at least 
once per month by a caseworker; some homes are visited more often. Thus, it 
is evident that foster care, though less costly than some other forms of care, is 
' an expensive service. 

Subsidized adoption offers considerable financial saving to the commu- 
nity. The median long-term subsidy paid by the Chicago agencies is $720 F>er 
year. The median co^ of foster care Is $1200 in Chicago and $1000 
Downstate. It can be estimated that $480 in out-of-pocket cost is saved yearly 
for every child in Chicago whose foster home becomes a subsidized adoptive 
home, and $280 is s^ved Downstate. In addition, cost of service to each child 
in a subsidized adoptive home Is at most one-twelfth of the cost of service to a 
child in foster family care. 

Could subsidized adoption be effected for the 51 children in CD homes 
whose foster parents would like to adopt them, but need help in meeting costs 
of care, a saving of $24,480 per year could be estimated. If the 1 1 children in 
the Champaign region were adopted, savings wouW be about $3,080 per year, 
in addition to the lessened cost of seivice. 

Summary and Implications of the Findings 

In summary, study of these 600 children reveals that subsidized adoption 
IS a useful resource, and that the cost is considerably less than that of foster 
care. The chiW whose foster parents adopt him, with the help of partial 
payment of cost of his care. Is usually a youngster with deep roots in that 
particular home, and a youngster for whom a traditional adoptive home wouki 
not easily be found. He is the older child, the handfcapped white child, and, 
most of all, the "normal" black chikl of any age. A subsidy makes it possible for 
a child who woukj probably remain in foster care to have the advantages of a 
permanent home, at a saving to the community. 

Differingpattems of foster care are apparent In Chicago and in more rural 
areas, with casetoad composition apparently reflecting the characteristics and ^ 
needs of the population served. Subsidized adoption had been used by two 
private agencies in Chicago in which funds were available, and indications 
were that it would be similarly used in the Chicago public agency. Caseworkers 
stated that25percent of the children in CD foster homes would be adopted by 
current foster parents were funds available. Need for subsidized adoption is 
apparently less in rural areas. In the Champaign region only 6 percent of the 
children cun-entty in foster care woukJ be adopted. Were subsidies possible. 

This difference in r^eed is probably explained by two factors. The casek>ad 
Downstate has many fewer black children than are found in Chicago foster . 
homes. White children are currently easier to find homes for without resources 



such as subsidies; a large propohion of planned subsidized adoptions in 
Chicago are for black children. In addition, the apparent use of roster homes for 
relatively short-term care means tnat ^- larger proportion of the children are 
returning to their own familes, ana are thus not in need of adoption. 

Discussion so far has been oTily of the usefulness and cost of subsidized 
adoption for the children in the sample studied. Because the sample was 
randomly selected, there is no reason to believe that findings could not be 
generalized to all children ir^ fojbter family care in the agencies studied: 
Perhaps they apply to additional children. Consistency of findings among the 
Chicago agencies adds eviderx:e tbat random samples drawn from children in . 
foster care in other Chicago agencies would yield similar findings. Had the 
differences between city and rural areas been anticipated, additional agencies ^ 
serving more rural areas might well have b€9T> studied. 

Projecting figures to the caseloads of the agencies studied, it was im- 
mediately apparent that a targe number of children would be adopted by 
current foster parents, were partial payments for care to continue. There s^re 
- approximately 5CXX) children in foster family care in the public agencies in the 
Chicago area, if 25 percent of these children were to be adopted by their foster 
parents, it would mean that 1250 children had found permanent homes.. 
Approximately $600,0CX) per year would be sav^ in lessened cost of their 
care, in addition to savings in lessened casewog^service needed by these 
children. There are also approximately 3000 chHOren in foster family care in 
DCFS fosterjiomes throughout the rest of the state. Were 6 percent of these to 
be adopted with the help of subsidies, 180 children would have become 
permanent members of their foster families. Approximately $50,000 less per 
year wouJd be spent in direct costs of care, in addition to savipgs in service. 

These 62 children in the sample who might-be adopted, were subsidies 
available, have been many years in foster care; there is nothing to indicate that 
any other plan will be made for them before they are eighteen years old. If they 
remain in foster homes, the approximate direct cost for these children until 
each reaches eighteen years can t>e estimated at $749,000. Were they t<£bd 
adopted and subsidies paid until they were eighteen, the cost would be about 
$474,000. Projecting to the entire caseload of the two public ager>cies serving 
children in Illinois, and considering the proportionate use and savings in 
Chicago and Downstate, it is possible to estimate direct saving for the care of 
just these 1430 children until they are eighteen years old at over $5,000,000. 
Though the precise amount cannot be determined, savings of more than 
eleven-twelfths of the current cost of casework service to these children wouki 
add appreciably to this figure. 

Subsidized adoption appears to be a resource which would be of help in • 
devek>ping permanent homes for children who otherwise wouki remain in 
foster care. The statement of the Chikj Welfare League that "Sut^sidies that 
woukl make it possible for a childvto have both a permanent home and 
continuity of care and affection . . . woukJ in the long run cost the comnlunity no 
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more than the alternative 6f long-time foster care," seems to be supported by ) 
the data. The other questions are not yet answered, however. Further expert- / 
ence and study are necessary to determine whether subsidized adoption is 
"clearly more beneficial .\ . than long-time foster care. ' though logic and our 
knowledge of child development seem to support this assumption. This study 
does olarify that the only alternative form of family life for the children currently 
being placed in subsidized adoption is foster family care. 



Adoption of Real Children 

This study too had its origin in the need of the adoption service to find a 
way to plac^a group of black toddlers, and some older chiWren. in adoptive 
y homes. It also provided a testing ground for a new conceptualization of the role 
of the caseworker in adoption. 



ADOPTION OF REAL CHILORErf 

Probably the most difficult an6 persistent problem in adoption today is 
placing children for whom homes were not found in early infarx:y. In practice, 
current adoption procedures too often lead to seeking a child to match ari 
applicant's expectations. Children who do not meet these expectations are 
excluded. In time they become practically unadoptable because of their age 
and their history of moves in foster care. Their future is bleak. 

Finding homes for hard-to-place children has long been a primary con- 
cern of the adoption program of the Chicago ChikJ Care Society (CCCS) a 

voluntary, rwnsectarian, mumplei-servfce chiW ca?e agerx:y. As part of the 
agerx:y's effort to improve its service, a team of workers devek>ped a new 
approach to adoption. The essential characteristics of this approach were it ) 
engaging in work only with families interested in actual chiWren awaiting 
homes, and (2) whenever possible, shifting responsibility for decision-making 
^,lQthe applk:ants.,ln practice, agericy workers showed photographs arxl pre- 
sented detailed information about specific chikjren to adoptive applk:ants. Any 
applk^ant interested in one of these children then exptored with the worker the 
feasibility of bringing this chikl into his family. 

A four-month demonstration project irxJicated that the new servk^e was 
effective in finding homes for some hard-to-place children. It has also evoked a 
generally enthusiastic response from applicants, aroused much interest 

t nmt»inmtiwi»\pmrmm»onct»mHaatonatAaaocalbonolSoc» Vol. 17. No. 4 {July. 1972). 2»08. 
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throughout the region, and brought up many vital issues that should t>e 
examined. The authors believe that the sen/ice is well worth further develop- 
ment and trial in other settings. 

Adoption Problems 

The CCCS adoption department has always t>een considered innovative. 
SirKe 1 955 it has been committed to finding homes for black children, ft was 
amorig the first to place children with single persons. These placements of 
black children arxlvpther new ideas had caused sk>w char)ges in the CCCS 
adoption process, if hich was not unlike the process in many other agencies. 
Applk:ants first discussed their Interest and the type of chikj they wanted in a 
^ comprehensive telephorte interview with the worker. If their requests were 
appropriate, they were invited to come to the agency for an Intake interview. A 
series of interviews folk>wed as the home was studied. When the home was 
approved, a deciskyi was made about the type of child to be placed. If there 
was such a chikj waiting In the CCCS preadoptive foster care program, he was 
placed. If there was no such waiting chiki and the family cor^skjered adopting 
only a certain type of chikj. the worker sought a chikJ X" other agerx:ies' 
casek>ads. through formal arxl Informal exchange progranns. Thus some 
families waited whi\e the worker searched for the right chiM, yet other chiklren 
waited in foster homes. 

Sever^factors precipitated a decision to review the conceptual bsisis of 
this adoption process: (1 ) the large number of chikjren for whom homes coukj 
rx>t be found. (2) adoptive p>arents* comments atxxjt delays in sennce and their 
sense of helplessness during the study period. (3) caseworlcers* discomfort 
atx>ut the judgmernal aspects of the study. (4) the consistent failure of re- 
search to demonstrate an association t>etween subtle indicators of poor parent 
potential and later outcome, and (5) the theoretical conflkn between matching 
a chiki to an applk:ant's fantasy and expecting the applk:ant to be a parent to a 
real chlW. 

Five premises that shouki urxierlie adoption were devetoped: 

1. Within our society the family is the tyest-known milieu for rearing 
chiklren— hopefully the family into whk^h a chikJ Is bom. but if that canrxit t)e. 
than a sut>stitute one ttiat provkJes permanerkpe- and security, preferably 
through legal adoption. y 

2. It is the adpptkxi agerx:ies* responsibility to f irxj adequate adoptive 
hornes for all chiklren^^ hoaioo d them. 

3. -An adoption agency best fulfills this responsit>ility by provkiing a ser- 
vice that facilitates bringir>g together chikJren who need homes and families 
interested In adoption. 

4. Most families that come to an agerx:y for adoption do rxat have serious 
pathok>gical prok>iems and have at least an average capacity to become 
adoptive parents. 
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5. Given accurate and adequate information, most people are better able 
to make thetr own important life decisions than to have others make them. 

The new adoption service was devetoped on the basis of these coricepts. 
It focused on serving children currently needing homes and stressed appli- 
cants' ability to make decisions. 

The existing adoption department was left relatively untouched, so that 
the effectiveness of the new and tijp, more traditional processes might be 
compared. The team selected to devetop and work with the demonstration 
project consisted of the agency's director of foster care and adoption services, 
the CCCS research director, a caseworker working primarily in foster care. arxJ 
a relatively new worker in the adoption department. ' 



New Techniques 



The service developed by this team differed in two essential ways from the 
agency's existing adoption program. (1) The focus was on finding homes for, 
chiWren already known to the agency and awaiting adoption. As each aspect 
of the project was devetoped, it was tested with the question, "Will this benefit 
the waiting chiWren? ' (2) The responsibility for decision-making was alk>- 
cated. whenever possible, to the applteants rather than the workers. It became 
- the applk:ants' responsibility to decide whether they were interested in one of 
the chikjren available for adoption, whether they wished to work with the 
agency toward adoption, with whfch worker they wished to exptore adoption, 
and which chikJ they were interested in adopting. They then conskJered with 
the worker the factors involved in taking the specific chiW into their home. 

-w This shift in responsibility necessarily involved changes in practice. Every 
applk:ant whose inquiry was referred to the project was invited to come to the 
agency. If his time permitted, he came to a scheduled group meeting, other- 
wise for an individual interview. No preliminary screening was done. It was felt 
that acquainting applicants with needs of waiting chiWren might help them 
think further about the kirxJs of chikjren they were capable of adopting. 
Whether or not the applk^ants could accept any of the ayailal>le chiWren. the 
message about the needs of real children wouW be reaching aywder put>lk;. 

To make the children as real as possible, the agency kept an album 
containing recent photographs of all its waiting chiWren and of some chiWren 
available through referral from other agencies. At the initial meeting workers 
showed pictures of a few typical chiWren to the applk:ants. explained the plan 
of working only toward the placement of waiting chiWren, outlined the process, 
and answered questions. Applicants who wished to pursue adoption through 
CCCS couW make an appointment for an indivWual meeting with the project 
worker they chose from those attending the group meeting. /^k»nts who felt 
they couW not accept one of the waiting chiWren were referred elsewfiere. 
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Since every applicant was assumed to have an average capacity to be a 
parent, unless evidence of unusual behavior was immediately observable. 
alrTK>st all applicants who set up arrirxlividual interview to discuss adoption 
further were free to look at the photo album during that interview. At that lime 
most selected a child by asking questions about the children pictured. In 
response to their queries, all known information that was not confidential w^s 
given. Once selected, a child was reserved for the particular applicant as long^ 
as he was seriously working with the agency toward the chikj's adoption. 

InMhat inten/iew and as many subsequent interviews as necessary, 
worker and applk^ant discussed the child's needs, his probable impact on the 
family, and how the family might cope with his addition to their family unit. A 
mutual evaluation of the wisdom of the adoption of a given chikj by a given 
family replaced the agerx:y's evaluation of the family in the ongoiiSg adoption 
program. In this evaluation process many traditionally expired areas were 
consklered. but always in relation to the specific chikj. Either agericy or client 
had the option of deciding not to proceed, or the family coukj later change iti 
mirxl about a given child when the reality of the situation became more 
apparerit. 

Placemortt occurred as soon as worker and family were comfortable with 
both the idea of adoption and the family's chok^e of chikj, legal requirements 
were completed, and the chikj was ready to be placed. Placement procedures 
were leased on the chikJ s needs, because.the adoptive parent already knew 
much about the chiW^nd had been talking about hirn with the Agency for some 
time. 

Evaluation Plan 

After four months' operation the project was evaluated. The number of 
waiting chikjren who were actually placed in the project was compared with . 
placements in the ongoing adoption program during the same period and 
during the same four months a year before. To discover whether the new 
approach discouraged or encouraged applk:ants, each applk:ant's progress 
from intake to termination of servk^e was recorded fortxith the project arxj the 
department. After termination, each project applk^ant was asked for his opinion 
about his experience with the agency. Team members' ideas atxxjt the 
strengths arxj weaknesses of the new approach were also recorded. - 

Applk:ants to wfvxn the new servk^ was offered were selected on a 
rarxjom basis. Inquiries about a first adoption from CCCS were rarKkxnIy 
assigned from letters or the switchboard to the project or the department, in 
proportion to the intake needs of the applk^ants. Thus. 113 families were 
assigned to the project and 85 to the department. When the project results 
were first presented to the adoption staff as a whole, another source of intake 
was discovered. The department was working with twenty-three additioneU 
families who had made initial telephone inquiries directly to one of the de- 
partmental workers. These calls were therefore never recorded as inquiries at 
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thm 9«vttohboard and did not b«Gom« part of the pool from famiUas wara 
randomly asaignad> — 

Of the randomly assigned families, about half were white couples asking 
about adopting white infants. Approxinnately 20 percent were black couples 
requesting black chlWren. Most of the remainder were white farnUles wishing to 
adQQt transradaNy: the protect intake had a higher proportion of those in- 
terested in a part-black chikJ. The twenty-three families who contacted the 
department directly were differertt: there were fifteen black and four wtilte 
couples i n teysted in a black chlkj and fogr white couples interested in a mixed 
fKKiblack chnd. 

* * 

These families, then, comprised the intake for the four-month period. Al 
project placements were, of course, with couples in this group! However, all 
but one of the departmental placements during the perkxl were with couples 
who had applied earlier. There is r>o reason to thirik that the group of earlier 
applicants differed appreciably from ttiose applying in XNs period. 



TaMr 1. Number of CMMren Placed with New CCCS Applteanta, 

February 15 to June 15, 1970 
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1 
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12 
2 
7 

3 
3 

1 

2 
19 



15 
5 
6 
3 
1 

32 
11 
14 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 

2 
51 



Plaoemeivts 

B ot w o ^ March 15 arx^ June 1 5, 1 970, project workers placed nineteen 
children with seventeen families. As can be seen in Table 1 . twelve of these 
children were blacker part-t)lack, ntrte of them Infants and the ottiers toddlers 1 
to 3 years old. Three mixed nonblack cTiiklren were placed — an infant, a 
2-year-okl. and a 7-year-old handicapped child. Three wfiite infants and a 
14-month-okj white chiU were also placed. 

Some studies of homes were rKst completed wh^ the prpiect ended, or 
the family 4Mfas noK ready then for the placement of a chHd. Rxjr prpjbct 
placements were made lateMn the summer. 

^ . ' - - 3^ 
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Ptac^mams did not dr«w as heavily as had b0#n hopad on the childran 
most neading plaosmant. For example, the project placed only one of eleven 
black boys beftween 6 months and 2 years old who were in CCCS foster homes 
awaiting adoption, ft placed four children over 1 year old from other agencies 
foster hdmes. But the ma^ty of placenr>ents Involved young infants, seem- 
ingty always easier to place. 

" ^ The process may. however, have led to f<ndiQa homes for several racially 
<izilxed children wnh fanr>i|jes who would otherwisu^ve considered adopting 
only a white inlant. Three placements of radaily mfiSb nonWack children were 
with families who origlnatty requested a ¥vhite infant. The change of interest 
was apparently prompted by seeing the available chlkjren and occurred wItNn 
a week of the intake interview. At the erxJ of th^project, four other families were 
oonsklering the adoption of a raciatiy mixed chHd. Or>e family, ready to take a 
MexicarvAmerlcan infant-who was not released, took an available white infant. 
Semis fammes who felt that they coukl adopt only a white child were neverthe- 
less able to interpret effectively to the community the agency's needs with 
regard to racially mixed chHdren. 

In sonf)e instances a couple selected a chiM or chiklren that the worker 
wouW not have selected for them. However, by the placement date the family 
helped tfie worker to understand more about its functionihg. and in every case 
workers coukj perceive that the chikJ was a viable choice. This suggests that 
workers' preconceptions about whteh chiWrsn were suitable for specific 
families may have deterred the placement of some children. 

Cbfiiparfaon of Proceeeee 

In view of the project s short duration, it is diffknjit to ijwke a definitive 
evaluatk>n of its placernent recorjd. Comptartson with placements made in the 
ongoing program of the agency's adoption department offers soa>e indication 
of the relative accomplishments. 

In making the CQmparrson. staff differences must be taken into account. 
The prcject team consisted of two part-time caseworkefs plus the a*^^ 
tive and research team members. The adoption department cortsisted of four 
part-time workers, a fuU-time worker, a social work assistant, and the de- 
partmental supervisor. Whetfier counting casework hours or total txxirs avail- 
able, the project had approximately one-third of the available time that the 
department had in the same period. 

Between mkl-February arKJ mkJ-June 1970, v^rith approximatefy three 
times as^many staff hours available, the department placed 38 chikJren— two 
times MTmany asthe prpjecL Sixof these departmental placemecTts vwere with 
famifes Who had already obtained a chiki from CX^CS, therefc>re requiring only 
briflfTeevaluations rather than full studies of the home and family. AH project 
p^cements were with families having their first contact with CCCS. 

Each of the two processes was apparently advarrtageous for certain age 
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Q^Qups The department, with families studied and waiting for appropnate* 
y-c»njdren. placed children whert they were younger— at>oul half of them were 

S y than 2 rrtonihs o<d an<tfour were placed directty from the hojpiial The 

protect was more successful wtth o«d«r children, about 30 percent of its 
placements t>e«ng children over 1 year old The department placed r>o children 
in triat age grqup during the san^e penod. It can at least be surmised trrnt 
awareness of specific older children waitir^ for homes was a motivating factor 
for protect appltcarits ^ 

The protect made almost twice as many transraaa) placements The 
department placed a higher proportion of black children wtth black families, but 
this may be an artifact of tfie higrter proportion of b*ac*c families studied by the 
department. No idemifiable factor m the profea process woukJ be expected to 
account for this difference. 

The protect s placen^nt of a higher proportion of chiWren from the agen- 
cy's own foster horr^es trxjicates that applicants were able to accept a specific 
chikl who rhight differ from their fantasy. chikJ. The project, encouraging appli- 
cants to select a chikt from among those waiting, made two-tt^rds of its 
pfacenr>ents from the agency s own foster homes. The departnient, seeking 
chikJren to fit applicants, made only half of its placements from agency foster 
homes or the hospital and took the rest of the children from other agencies. 

In some instances, the agervry workir>g .time- prior to placenr>ent was 
decreased because the adoption service proceeded wf>en tf)e couple was 
ready. The median time from initial telephone call to placement m the de- 
partnnental service was fourteen weeks, with a range of two to twelve months. 
In ttie protect, median time was seven weeks. oJ»e protect placement was 
made within three weeks of the initial cail; two took as k>r>g as four months. This 
new process seems to permit placement in less time, still allowing flexibility in 
placir>g a chikJ wf>en the family is ready. 

Placen>ents indk:ate that focusing on the applicant's dectsion-^making 
saved workers time arxl was advantageous to the older chikJ awaiting adop- 
tion. It did not facilitate adoption of the easily placed young infant. 

The Families 

The families with whom chikJren were placed by the protect seemed to 
differ little from those in any adoption %ervk». White families wanting nonbiack 
chikjren were remarkably similar to each other in outward charactehstics. 
being successful people in their twenties and thirties in professions or sales 
occupations. Some had chikJren; all were family centered. Ail showed a fair 
degree of flexibility in regard to the type of chikJ they woukJ take into their 

One example was an unsophisticated young teacher and his wife who had 
a 3-year-okj son. They wanted more chikJren but had not been successful in 
corKeivir>g another. Initially they thought only of adopting a wfiite infant. After 
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hearing of Xho nMda of chitdron awatttng homot. th«y d(d cons*d*rabl« think- 
ing and docid^d they could accept any nootxack child Thay aaiactad a 
2-yaar-oid part-lndtan girt and vt^ara soon raady^to taka hoo->a Thay 
saamad ¥vall abte to accapt a chikl diftaranl from tha Npa thay had firtt 
tmaginad thay wantad Thair er>otca of a child so closa to thair ton a aga might 
ba quasttonad. but m evaluating this wtth the worker they expresaed confi- 
der>ce in their ability to give to the two chiWren and looked forward to the 
companKXiship the chikjren migtit en|oy At the time of f tr^l adoption there had 
been no pi'oblems 

White applicants wanttr>g black chiklren seemed less welt established 
Three wvere students All demonstrated capaaty for nsk-taking and successful 
cnsis resolution Altruism was a strong factor*in their motivation to adopt. 

The young couple wantir^g to "do sometNng tor the wortd" exemplified 
this altrutsm. Both had been members of religious orders. They had tong ago 
resolved feeltr^ about r>o( having b«ok)9ic chiWren. and adoption see m ed an 
easy step. Their family life was warm and strong: family boundaries seemed 
even to include many ctose fnends. They used the adoption process well, first 
to become commmed to two part-black toddler-age sisters they selected, then 
to expkxe the demands that the chikjren wouU mak^. When convtrKed that ' 
they couU accept aod meet these demands, they took the girts into their family. 

The tSack couples who adopted vaned widely. They ranged in age from 26 
to 40 years and in irxxxne from $6,000 to $60,000 per year. They were alike m 
having no chiklren arxj t>eing eager to establish families. Oepartmemal adop- 
tion staff had expressed speoai concern about \osttyQ tfwse black families if the 
agency did not try to firxj the type of child they wanted. The couples resporxJed 
well, however, to taking respon^lity for selecting tt^eir own chik). 

One black couple chose a boy, altfxxjgh they had wanted a girl, because 
of ttie number of boys awaitir>g homes. They satd Xhey eventually wanted both 
and woukJ come back later for a girl. Another first selected an infant girl who 
later became unavailable. This couple had realized that their first selection was 
uncertain arx) moved with relative ease to tfie selectian of another cfiild. The 
> husband's preference for a specific 4-nnonfrv<>ld bo^became evident: at ttte ^ 
. sarnettrrw the wife was interested in a 4-rnontlvoklgih with a rnedicat problem 
After much discussion between themselves and with the worker, the couple 
decided to adopt both infants arxj convinced the worker this was a good p>lan. 



Quality of Placements 

The mafor question a^out a new adoption servce is. of course. "How 
good vi^ero'the placements?" Only a follow-up study can provide a truly 
satisfactory answer. However, some indk:ators may be available. 

Selectivity may be one measure of quality. For example, the fear that with 
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ttm emprMisii on tho «pp<icj»nt» d0Cim*on making. workerB woukJ no! b«» to 
rO|0Cl r«rrMt«ft wh*n approprml« proved 10 &^roundl«S!i Tho pf o)«ci ro|iK:l©d 
tourtf#n r«rn*ii«s. or 12 5 percent of its mmko, the department rejected ten 
f^miiiet. or 9 percent of rt* intake Famiiieft referred to other agenc»e» because 
the type of chikJ they wanted was not availapte are not included m these 
figures The maiOftty of profect refections (e«ght) occurred after the intake 
interview, but rejectior^s occurred tfvoughout the study Workers had the 
•mpfessK)n that protect families accepted rejection with minimal ariger arxJ 
f>ostility because they shared m the decision-making 

One proiect placement failed within a few weeks The behavior of a 
7 year-oid handicapped irxSuin girl posed so grave a threat to the adoptive 
fam«ty that the nx>lhef requested her removal in retrospect, the project team 
thought that this farmiy was rveilher prepared adequately for this difficult 
placement nor given sufficient help after placerT>ent. until difficulties becanne 
acute The chikJ had a history of moves and poor ca/e. m addmon to a 
rteurologicai handicap, so difficulties were not unexpected Adequate prepara- 
tion of a family confident and eager to take a child into the home is a problem 
tftat r>eeds furtfier attention i 

Reactions of Appllcanta 

Applicants for hard-to-piace chiWren are eagerly sought by adoption, 
agencies OrKe they appfy. wtttxjrawal before placernent is senous for the 
chiW irTvoived It was hoped this r>ew process wouW erKrourage applicants to 
continue until a mutual deosion was reached To check this, withdrawal rales 
m project arx3 department were compared. arx3 areas of particular comfort or 
dtscom^ftft were explored with applicants 

Apparently the new process neither encouraged nor discouraged appli- 
cants With one exception, almost identioai proportions of ttie sample withdrew 
at each staj^e of the study m both project and department ExckxJir>g white 
applicams for white children who were directty referred to another agency in 
. the initial telephone contact, nineteen applicants vwthdrew from the project and 
fifteen from the department before an tmakfi im^ttw. 

ft may be that the department's long mrtiai telephone screening — in corv 
trast to the prflject s bnef imtiai call merely for making an appowitment— 
provided the bndge some applicants needed. The project tost six Wack appli- 
cants wfK) did not keep intake appointments repeated^ offered, but the de- 
partment k>st no black applicants at that stage. Throughout tfie four rnonths. 
tfie project k>st twenty-four applicants for black or raoalfy mixed chikJren; the 
department tost twenty-two randomly assigned applicants for such chikJren. 
IMo figures are available on the number of applicants who telephoned d wtfy 
to departmer«al workers and failed to keep intake appointments. 

As another measure of applicarrts reactions to the project process, ail 
wtx> completed an trrtake interview were telephor>ed after contact ended. They 




. were asked which aspects of service they had particularly liked, which aspects 
made thiem uncomfortable, and what their specific reactions were to choosing 
a child.^ Sixteen of the twenty-nine applicants. who evaluated the project by 

" telephone had liked their experience with the, agency Another seven ex- 
pressed general approval but had reservations at)out some aspects of the 
service. Six disliked" many or most aspects. 

ft 

All six who disliked the service objected to being responsible for selecting 
the child they wished to adopt. Common conriments were that this process 
. ''had a 'supermarket' feel" or that it was "cold" or "unfair to i'epresent a child by 
a snapshot." Perhaps most poignant was one woman's comment thafN^n^elt 
she was "tuminga baby down each timea page in the albun^ was turned/Spaur 
who disliked the service thought the worker should know the applicant t^S^r 
t>efore presenting a child, while a fifth commented that there was too wuch 
"red.tape." Three applicants who generally liked the service expressed similar 
reservations about selecting a cliild. - ^ 

No family characteristics seemed to be associated with liking or disliking 
the project process. About the same proportions in ^ch category wanted a 
white child^ were partj^f a group intake, and/or p>articipated in interviews after 
intake.' 

y 

It had been anticipated that a white family making an hour's trip to the 
agency from a white suburb, only to learn that no white infants were available, 
might be angry. Such wa&notthe case. In no instance did applicants express 
annoyance at having been asked to come in. On the contrary, they fr^uently 
mentioned that they liked the agency's focus on children's "needs. I 

Certain characteristics of the service, besides choosing the chila, were 
commonly identified as especially positive. Often mentioned was the agency's 
commitment to children in its care. Even couples who had not wanted a waiting 
child felt that the agency was right in working for these children. Group intake 
meetings were generally liked; theirinformaHty and "being with others like us" 
were mo^ often mentioned. The overall impression received from t+iese 
evaluation calls was orife of good feeling and interest in the project.. 

Project Team's Attitudes 

Little objectivity in evaluating the new process can be expected form 
project team workers, since they participated in its development -and worked 
with a high degree of enthusiasm and commitment. Some of their observa- 
tions, however, highlight what this process meant to the worker. , ■ 

^ ■ "» * - 

The team technique seerned usefuJ for engendering more effective ser- 
vice to applicants and enhancing the individual worker^s professional practice. 

1 . CaOs were made by the research director and two sdinmer employees wi-io had no other «>nnection wttti the project. There was^ 
no appreciable ditterence in ir>e Qroportion of positive responses obtained by the different caDers. 

2. Much ditficutty was expenenced (fiy^achinQtari'l^eV pro^abty owing in part to summer vacations^ Only twenty-nine evalua- 



tions were obtavied. 
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Progress of cases was reported at regular team conference/ and workers 

step in and carry out planned appointments. Shared kr&wledoe facilrtaterf 

and workers. One might speculate on the usefulness of the team to new 

^ <" ^ .-ki^ar^T^s 

~„KiI^ techniqije ateo changed the worker-family relationshiD*Sirx» 
S^^fT^ Cesponsibilities were shared with other team members ate 
workers relabonsh.p to the. family remained a facilitating one anddW nM 
toTSS geat intensity. The worker no tongerfeltthe burden o1«^J^<^Hdren 

i:^-tr.^rr?^^^"ii,^™ 
.d"^e"S?:^^-^^S'-^^;ret^% 

Workers agreed that the family's sharing of decision-makina resoonsibil- 
rS tot^T^^i^J''' ™^ sharing ^Ihl^t^th 

wor^eJs fhou^L^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^ that 

* wuifh^?o <fi^^^ °? appropnate, but wori<ers felt that the family's comfort 
. with Its se ection was of major importance. Their task then was to hein th^ 
family evaluate what the selection would rnean The prc^^Zll^^^ 
and worker was dynamic. Noticeable change was often^Srvld^rfarSltes^ 
presumably it also took place in the workers. ooservea in families, 

oorolTf.T' "^®-^'^l.^'^'"'^'^®"t to the children awaitt 

^iSn« i!?^ ^'Tf- rejoiced when a family selected oneof the dhtldren 

waiting longest, despaired when a family decided that adoption of such a chHd 

^ent of S^f T "^"^^y ^^^^ interested in the developmem^^^^^ ^fin^ 

ment of the new process and proud of their ability to unite children and faming 
with as much speed as the family could manage. In short they^^rlComi^^^ 
the kn-Snlf ^^"-"^^^^ project terminate^^^rSS t?^T^^ 

re^neT ^ ' l^'^y^^^^'d "ke^^^ try the process kgain and further ' 

Conclusions ■ " • 

whotl^f^^^? adoption projert was a four-month demonstration to see 
St^iS: ^^'^''^ '° hard-to-place children could be improved by^ 

S^^PtK on applicants' interest In adopting children who were waitina 

and their assumption of greatei^ responsibiliti' in decision-rrialdng ^ 

The ma/or findings were as follows; 

the project failed to placethe most difficult waitina children it 
placed a number of older chilcfen during a period when the decent pl?c^ . 
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none in that age group. It also made more transraaal placements. It did not 
facilitate adbption of easily placed infants. 

2 Project placements were made more quickly and were more economi- 
cal of workers' time. In proportion to available staff hours, the project placed 
1 V2 times ais many children as the department. 

3 Project families resembled ctosely thc«e sen/ed by the department . 
and project placements gave no indication of being less successful than the 
others. 

4 The majority of applicants liked the process. Restricting adoption to 
waiting children causfd no evident increase in applicant toss, ^venif appli- 
cants coukl not adopi a child, they respected the agency s co"^"^®,^ 
waiting children. The majority also expressed satisfaction about their 
decision-making responsibility. A few expande^l^their ideas so that they were 
able to adopt one of the children needing a l^jome. 

t. Project workers were enthusiastic about the new process and deeply - 
- comrnitted to it. ' ^ 

- ^ - . >■" 
Comparison of project and departmental sen^ice is ctouded by the fact 
that sonife applicants were not randomly assigned to the two services. Be- 
cause the^initial telephone Inquiries to specific departiTiental woricers were not 
included in the pool of applicants, the department served a hlgherproporbon of 
black families than the projei^. Most of these inquiries we*"® ^'S"" JlTIwf 
refen-e<iby friends of the agency's adoptive parents or screened by the ci^s 
adoption information sen^ice. it seems probable that a high proportion of them 
might have been somewhat ready to accept one of the waiting ch'Idren. Had 
the comparison been based on completely random sample selectioru the 
' project's efficiency and effectiveness tnight have been even more mariced. 

From both the applicant s and the wori<er's points of view/, the project 
orocess offers substantial possibilities for facilitating adoption procedures. 
The shift of responsibility for the child's selection from worker to appli^nt 
shows that the applicant was treated as a mature, functioning individual. The 
change then was from meeting the needs of the client-applicant to meeting the 
needs of the client-child— a move consistent with current child welfare prac- 
tices. - ' . • . 

Numerous facets of the approach need further thought and experimenta- 
tion. For example, intriguing differences in the decision-making process were 
obsen/ed. Some applicants seemed to enjoy going through the large num^r 
of pictures presented, returning to a few. and gradually- making their choice. 
- Others seemed ovenwhelmed l^y the numbers. A few expressed remorse- 
about the children they rejected. Learning to tanor this process to the appli- 
cant's maximum ease and children's maximum t>enefit is a next step. 
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The selection prcx^ss was imp>erfect In other ways too. Snapshots are a 
weak medium for presenting children. They emphasize appearance, a minor 
aspect to most would-be parents. Advantages of videotape and^other devipes 
might be explored. Also, ways might be sought to retain the benefits of the 
active participation by applicants provided by perusal of the album. Evaluation 
of procedures would have been more meaningful had- there been a greater 
variety of children. For example, there were few handicapped children among, 
those in the foster homes at the time of the project. Thus how effective'this 
method may be in firKjing homes for these children is npt known. 

New approaches are vital to meet the needs of children awaiting adoptive 
homes. This project te^ed one such approach and found it to be generaUly 
popular with applicants and helpful in placing some children waiting for adop- 
tive homes. It would seem valuable now to test the approach in other settings, 
build on its findings, and seek to resolve the questions and concems it has 
raised. Surely it is through careful formulation of underlying ideajB, develop- 
. ment of a practice method, tests, evaluation, and refinement of the method that 
we will discover the most effective way to find good adoptive homes for all 
waiting children. 
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3. STUDIES IN FOSTER CARE 



Historicatty CCCS has offered an extensive foster care program, which 
recently has decreased in size by i^an. The present foster care program offers 
intensive casework sen/ices to a group of children ranging in age from infancy 
through adolescence wfiose circumstances or handicaps have delayed or 
precluded adoptive placement Foster home placement has been the altema- 
tive plan with supportive services building in optimum oppHxtunities for the 
devetopment and growth of the children. 

' • * * 

In attempting to build a diversified research program, it seemed appro- 
priate to develop^^ome studies in foster care which had been the core of the 
agericy's program. However, during the years between 1967 and 1976 th& 
has been one of the smaller departments at CCCS. and foster care workers 
were also involved in other newer services. Occasionally 6ie staff partkapated 
in a minor inquiry, such as the project described t>elow. 
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ROLES OF CASEWORKERS AND FOSTER PARENTS 

1 * ■ 



In early 1 970 a committee working with the tester parent group asked for 
help in devetoping a project which wouW delineate the role expectations of 
caseworkers -arxJ foster parents. Research staff and foster care workers 
cooperated in devetoping a questionnaire whk:h attempted to identify worker 
perceptions of whK>c//c/ make vanous decisions arourxj chikl care arxJ wfio 
should make these decisions-. The questionnaire was administered to 13 
cas^orkers. all- of wfKjm were working with foster parents. 

Hndings of the study were interesting^ In interpretation of ail data^ how- 
. ever, it must be remembered that caseworker perceptions, not reality, vyere the 
measured items. 

. Most striking was trie degree to which natural peuents were left out of the 
decision making. Only one caseworker felt the natural parent shoukl make 
some decisions atx>ut a chiW in foster care, although there were twelve items 
where this was a possit>le chok:e. (Alx>ut 25 percent of these children were 
visited by their parents.) Two caseworkers thought natural parents should 
make decisfons about the gifts they themselves give their children; only one 
caseworker thought natural parents shoukj make any other decision. 

Items fell roughly ir«> three classificatibns: (1) decisons about daily 
routines: (2) decisions about devetopmental tasks j(to«et training, dating, hair 
style, etc.); and (3) decisfons unique to foster parent status (visits from own 
parents, moves of child, etc.). Generally workers agreed that foster parents 
shoukl make decisions about daily routines. Decisions unique to foster parent 
status were generally given to the caseworker, though the foster parent was 
given responsiblity for handling behavior of a child who had just moved 
Interestingly, responsibility for decisions about the therapeutic process be- 
tween caseworker, foster parent, and child was almost evenly split between 
foster parent and caseworker. Decisions about devefopmeotal tasks were also 
split between caseworker and foster parent; decisions about sex education 
were (Jeiegated to the caseworker, most^ther decisions to the foster parents. 
There was a strong tendency for caseworkers to think that ideally the adoles- 
cent chikJ should make more of these decisions for himself. 

Data are intriguing enough so that expansion of the project to include 
tapping the kjeas of natural parents and foster parents might *be of value. 
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4. STUDIES IN COUNSEUNG 



The Family and Individual Counseling Program, a relatively new and very 
active sen/ice at. CCCS. is a preventive service designed to assist single 
parents, families with school age children, arxj your^ persons who are having 
problems related to fsunily. health, school, and vocation. Counseling is seen as 
a service to the total family with focus Xm pisuining arKl facilitating decisions 
with respect to the child involved. 

In contrast to the formal, published studies done in adoption, studies of the 
counseling service at CCCS have all t>een fairly small inquiries, seeking 
answers to questions generated t>y the social work staff, arxj relatively quickly 
completed. The inquiries have fblk^wed the growth and changing focus of the 
department. As a new service caught the interest of workers, they have 
discovered gaps in available information. Research has helped to fill sorne of 
these gaps. arxJ discusskxi of firxlings has gerierated further questions, to k>e 
tested in research arxJ practice. * . 
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Service to Unmarried KAothers 

In 1 969 when this study was done. CCCS had just added a group worker 
to its staff. There was much interest in group work as a way of treating the 
women who were asking for help in planning fdr unbom babies. The first study 
of casework and group work clients was expk>ratory in nature and of marginal 
research quality. However, the study provided additional information in a new 
practice area and identified a "high risk" group of young girls who took their 
infants home to poor situations, a group often identified in subsequent 
studies.^ 



USE OF SERVICE BY UNIMARRIEO IUi<^!^RS 

In 1968, two types of service were available to unmarried mothers at 
CCCS. Casework servk:e was offered both in the "traditional" pattern and by 
two teams. Group work service was offered through the student group work 
unit at the agency. As the year progressed, various impressions were formed 
atx>ut the differences in nature and conten^ of each sen/ice and about the 
client's response to each servk». In the spring of 1969, it was decided to 
attempt some systematic Investigation of these differerx^es. 

Foci of this evaluation were: (1) description of the content of the two 
servk:es. (2) evaluation and the client's response to each service, and (3) 
investigation of whether there were any personality traits which might be 
associated with t>etter use of one service or the other. 

Plan for the Study 

The worker for each client provided the data on content arxJ response to 
the servk:e given. The client's response to service was assessed through 
evaluation of whether the plan eventually made was sound for the client and 
her .baby. Assessment of the nature of the client's participation in the 
decision-making process was- also made. The two measures of response to 
servk:e were highly associated; only 5 girls who .participated appropriately 
were judged to have made a poor plan for themselves and their babies; only 3 
girls who resisted participation and 3 who tended to "dump" problems for the 
workers to so>ve made good plans for themselves and their babies. 



In 1974. wilhth* 
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Personality characteristics which were thought might be associated with 
better use of one service or the other were aissessed from records of the intake 
interviews. Use of recorded material has obvious limitations. However, as 
interest was rn discovering pointers which might lead toward a rationale for 
different assignment to derviceis, use of intake material seemed -appropriate. 
Assessments were made of eac^ girl's motivation and capacity to work on her 
problem, and of the environmental sup>port available. Judgments were made 
by a single person, i^aibed in use of these items in other research.^ Because 
there was no reliability test, the assessments must be viewed as tenuous. 

The sample cor^sted of 25 girl^whd had received group work service 
and 25 who had received casework service. Excluded from the sample were 
cases carried cooperatively with another agerx:y, cases in which the client 
withdrew immediately following the intake interview, and cases in which the 
dient had not delivered at the time the data were collected (March. 1 969). With 
these exclusions, all clients receivir>g group work service were studied. From 
the 77 cases assigned to casework servk:e, a sample of 25 was randomly 
chosen. Nir>e csi^work ccises were carried by the team, 5 by students, the 
remair>der by ej^perienced caseworkers working in the traditional manner. 

The Group Studied 

I In general, the demographic characteristics of the clients in the sample 
\seem to be similar to those of unmarried mothers commonly served by the 
_3gericy- Reflecting the agency's emphasis on finding homes for black chil- 
dren, 41 of the women were black, arnd of the 7 white women, 3 were 
expecting beibies whose fathers were black. Two clients were Mexican. The 
unmarried mothers ranged in age from 1 5 to 41 years, with the median age of 
those who received casework servk:e 18, group work service 20. 

Family situation was varied. About one-third lived at home in intact 
families at the time they became pregnant, one-third lived at home with only 
one parent or with a parent and stepparent, and one-third lived away from 
home. Only 1 1 had dropped out of high school or were behirKi their appro- 
priate grade level; 29 were high school graduates. Forty-one were single, 
only 2 married and living with their husbands. Thirty-four had no other 
children. Of the 16 with children, 12 were caring for them thernselves, 2 had 
placed the children with relatives, i in fgster care, and 1 in adoption. Nine of 
those with children had never been married. There was no way of determin- 
ing socio-economic status from the data collected, but the impression was of 
a range from extreme poverty to middle-class comfort, with most clients 
coming from rather simple working class homes. 

There were no articulated criteria by which girls were assigned to group 
work •r casework services. However, certain differences are apparent in this 

1 nmm% wef« drawn from U)i«pi Ripple. Mocrvaotx). Capacity ap<i Opportunity. Studias m Casawortf Thaory ana Practtca 
(Chicago University o( Chicago. 1964) 
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sample. All but 4 of those in group work were between the ag^i^ 1 9 and 22. 
while 18 of those in casework were between 15 and 18, and 5 were 24 to4i . 
No doubt refiectirYg this age difference, a higher porportion of those assigned - 
to casework servk» were single, had no chikjren. and had less thv>a high 
school education. There was also a striking difference in intellectual capac> 
ity. Sixteen, or 64 percent, of those assigned to casework servk:e had some 
limitation in ability to focus on major aspects of the problem, ability to see 
facts of the problem, and/or ability to make valid cause-effect connections. 
This was true of only 8 of those assigned to group work. Thus in both the 
experience and the ability to harxlle the facts of their problems, girls as- 
signed to group work service had greater capacity. 

The Conteffit of Service 

Clients in group work and casework made the same types of plans for 
their babies. All but 7 girts thougfit they wanted to plan on adoption at the time 
of th^ intake interview. However, only 1 5 clients maintained this plan without 
fluctuatk)n. Thirteen girls evkjenced marked indecision in the course of their 
work with the agerx^y. At the time of data collection, 23 babies had been 
released for adoption, 1 was in long-term foster care, 3 were in short-term 
foster care, and 22 had been taken home by their mothers. One- infant died 
shortly after birth. 

The major focus of ser^k:e as described by the workers, was similar in 
group work and casework. As shown in Table 1 . planning for the baby was 
the major focus of work with about half of the clients. In most cases, both 
practical aspects of planning and feelings atx^ut self, baby, and family were 
discussed. Emphasis seemed to be on practical eispects in 14 cases, on 
feelings in 10. In about one-third of the cases, the relationship with her 
mother and father was the major concern of the client. Clearly, this is closely 
related to the "feeling" aspects of planning for the baby. Other foci were 
rarely found, with the exception of vocational arxJ educational planning, a 
prominent focus in group work service." There may have been greater em- 
phasis on management of the environment rn group work; in 13 cases 
emphasis was on practical aspects of caring for the baby or on vocational 
and educationeU planning. In contraist, csisework servk^ emphasis was on 
feelings in two-thirds of the cases. 
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Tabto 1. Cotnpartson of Focus of Stvlce wtth Typ» of Swvice 





Typeorservlca 










Planning tor the tMby 


13 


11 




omprmis on pcacDcsi ssp&ca 


6 


8 


14 




7 


3 


10 


Place in nudMT temiy — taeKngs 




_e 


14 


moihm and flhai 


3 


3 


6 




•c 




8 


Place in wider conrvnunity — feeUngs 


-2 




5 


putaitve fattier 




1 


1 


other men 


1 




1 


friends and oonvnunity 




1 


1 


envwoi HI lenial sliesft 


1 


1 


2 


Planning for the figure — 








vocation, education 


^ -1 






Bkthcortfroi, childbirth, etc 


* _1 






TOTAL 


2S 


?5 . 



7 



This difference in "practicality" of focus diminishes when, instead of a 
sir^jle fpcus. the three major aieas of content are ponsidered. Feelir>gs about 
family were worked on in 15 casework and 15 group work cases, feelings 
about self in relation to those outside the family in 1 1 casework and 18 group 
work cases. In almost all cases, planning for the baby was among the major 
problems discussed. Vocational and educational planning wsis important; in 
casework it was discussed with 1 6 clients, in group work with 9. 

Some areas of omission are interesting. In 6 casework cases, planning for 
the baby was not among the three major areas of content. Three of these wer^ 
16 year okj girls from desperately disturt}ed family situations; focus was on 
helping the girls sort out feelings atxxit family turmoil. Only one of these, in 
releasing the chtki of her stepfather, was judged to have made ^{jpod plan for 
herself arxJ her baby. A fourth was an'l8 year okj whose probiems oif family 
conflk:t and drug addk:tion were overwhelming. The other two were^omen of 
35 and 41. also living in complicated family situations; focus was oh^family 
problems. Three of these 6 babies were released for adoption, the others were 
taken home to play their parts In the family disturt>ance. 

Considering that feelings about family, particularly mother, were among 
major content areas in 30 cases, it is intriguing that feelings about the putative 
father were prominent in only 7 casework and 8 group work cases. Perhaps 
some of the theories atxMjt the etiojpgy of unmarried motherhood, developed 
through study of white, middle-class clients, are more applicatile to this group 
of clients than is sometimes thought. 
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Oiscusstons of birth control and abortion were more promirient in group * 
work than in casework. Birth control was discussed to some extent in afl but 
Of>e group work case, while it was not mentkxied in 6 casework cases. 
Abortion was discussed with only 1 client in casework, while it was discussed . 
with 9 in group work. 

Referral to other agencies was made more extensively in group worK. 
Only 6 girls were referred in casework, whiie 13 were in group work. This 
differerx^ is statistkrally signifk^ant (x^^S.O. p < .10). Referrals were Ibr help 
with vocatkxiai. finarx:ial. medkrai. and chikJ care problems, ttie maiority (10) 
being for vocational planning. One girl from each servk^e was refierred to 
another agency for counseling on interpersonal relationships. 

There were some difrererK:es between the services in timing of contacts. 
. The number of days between the intake interview arxJ the first^cxitact ranged 
from 1 to 83 in casework, from O to 130 in group work. About the same number 
of clients. 1 0 in casewwk and 9 in group work, waited two weeks or more for an 
interview after the intake interview. There was a ck>se association between the 
mortth of pregnancy at intake dkxj the length of wait for setvk^ in dasework. 7 

of the 1 0 comirig before the 7th mbrrth of their pregnarx:y waiting more than two 
weeks to be seen (x*=4.3, p < .05). There was no such assoctatk>n in group 
work, any wait for service probably beir>g due to the mechank^ of formation of 
a group. 

There are few differerx^es between group work and casework in numt>er 
of times clients were seen, but there were differences in pattern. In casework 
the median number of contacts was 8, with a range of from 1 to 28 times; in 
group work the median number of contacts was 9. with a range of 2 to 1 5. In 
both servk»s. girls coming prior to the seventh month of pregnancy were 
usually seen more than 1 0 times, those coming later less (x2= 1 1 .6. p < .01 ). In f 
group work most contacts were before the birth, and only 4 girls were seen 
more than five times afterward. In casework 1 5 girls were seen fewer than five 
tinnes before the baby's birth, and 9 were seen more than five times afterward. 
As woukj be expected, there was no association of outcome with number of 
times seen; probably many of the girls seen most frequentiy were those who 
were least atiie to cope adequately with their problems. 



The Client's Response to Service 

For each client, the worker evaluated the decision made. In thinking about 
whether themlan was good or poor for the baby, he/she conskfered the care 
and acceptarthe that would be afforded the child, the stability of the plan, and 
the degree to Avhk:h the needs of a growing child would be met. In deciding 
whether the plan was good or poor for the mother, he/she consklered her 
'comfort in the decision and the degree to which the decision furthered the 
resolution of any underlying problems. In addition the worker rated the client's 
social adjustment at this end of service, considering tfte degree to which she 
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coi^ set up and achieve realistic goals, the degree to which she oouid 
satSlactprily meet t»asfC rteeds. and the degree to which she could meet 
realtsticaily the derhands of others. These evaluatiorts were categorized as 



Very poor 
Poor — 

Mixed — 



Good- 
Very good 



poor plan for mother and t>aby: nrtother's adjustment is 
inadequate arxi further professionaJ help is rteeded. 

poor plan for mother and baby: mother's adjustment 
has both strengths and problems, further professional 
help is needed. 

poor plan for mother, good^ baby: mother's adjjust- 
ment is inadequate or mix^dv^rther help is needed. 

- or 

good plan for rrnXher. poor for baby: mother's ac^ust- 
ment is inadequate or mixed, further help is needed. 

good plan for nrK)ther arxj bat>y: mother's adjustment is 
mixed or inadequate and further help is needed. 

good plan for mother and baby: rrKJther's adjustment is 
adequate, no further help is necessary. 



Dfffererx:es in outcome between group work arxj casework were slight. As 
is stx>wn in TatAe 2. 1 0 girls in group work servk:e were in the "poor" outcome 
categories as were only 5 in casework; however. 1 1 girls in group work were in 
the best outcome category as were only 7 in casework. If only the plan for the 
t>aby is considered, the servk^es are very similar, atxHJt two-thirds of the clients 
in each group making a ' good" plan. There is a terxjervry for the better plan for 
the mother to t>e associated with casework service. 1 6 clients being thought to 
have made a decision that was "good" for themselves, as were only 1 1 in 
group work. Such small differences in outcome may welt be due to chance, 
however. 

Table 2. Comparison of Clients* Responses to Service with Type of 



Outoom* 






Group -Woric 


Total 


Very good 


7 


11 


18 


Good 


7 




7 


Mixed • - 


6 


4 


10 


Poor ( 


2 


3 


$ 


Vary poor 


-3 


_Z 


IS 


TOTAL 


25 


25 


50 
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• The plan made for the baby was as soci ate d with the mother's overaM 
a i%islmer < . as a a ae sood by ttwwiforfcer. in both group wortc arid cas eworte The 
wel adjusted Mman most frequently r e lease d her baby, wtM the poorly 
arijuslert tended to keep her child, either taking him home or planning foster 
care. Eight of the clients in the groups, who were jud^^CLby their worfcers to 
have attained good overal adiuttrnent. released theirtebie^ 
keep ttiem. Of the 7 judged to t?eweiac%jsted in casework aarvice, 6 r el eased ' 
their babies for adoptioTL Al bU 2 of the 1 4 who nnade a ppor adiustm^ 
their t>at>ies. This associatkxi was statisticaHy signi fi grt (x^ « 7^. p < .01). 



Particip a tion in sharing and working on a problem would tse e x pected to 
be a means to problem resolution. Most clients, 15 in group work and 13 in 
casework, were judged to have partkapated appropriately. Caseworkers re- 
ported 9 clients who terxled to resist participetkxi. while there were or^ly 5 in 
group work. The associatkxi t>etween quality of partic^>ation arxl quality of the 
plan finally made was stalistx:aBy signiftoant (X^^S.l. p < .01), those who 
participated appropriately terxJing to make a good plan for themselves and 
their chtldrer>. It must be rememt)ered, however, that both of these assess- 
, menfts were made by the same worker; it is possttsle that a plan woukltse more 
favorably evaluatad if the client had seemed to share her concerns appro- 
priately with the worker. 



In sunrvnary. there is little difference between casework and group work in 
the opportunity for healthy devetopnrierit afforded the chikJ or in the comfort and 
appropriateness of the decision for the mother. Strengtfts in overaK adjustment 
were associated with a plan to release the baby for adoption, and appropriate 
participation in either casework or group service was associated with a p>lan 
tlKXjght to be appropnlate for the circumstances. But type of service itself 
seemed to make little difference. - 



Characteristics of Clients Who Use One Servtee Better than ihe Otfwr 

Though there were no overall differences in response to service, it 
seemed prdbatAe that there were certain unmarried mothers who woukj 
handle the trxlivkjuaJ contacts of casework with greater profit than the group, 
and cert^n women for whom the group would be more benefkaal. If such 
charaK:tenstics coukl t>e identified at intake, it woukl be possible to assign 
unmarried motfiers to the servk:» whkrh they coukj t>est use. 

In order to investigate this, assessments of each girl's motivation and 
capacity to work on her problem, arxl of the environmental support available, 
were made from recorded intake material. When a characteristic was found to 
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be associated with a poor plan for the mother'^nd baby in either service, it was 
labeled a negative mdipator * for that service ; a characteristic associated with 
® ^l^" was latjeled a "positive indicator" for that service. Overall a 

number of,positive artl negative indicators for casework service were found 
fewer fOA. group. work.^ These *are presented in Table 3. 



Table* 3. Cnar^cteristlcd of Clients and Produ 



Use of Service 



Chmrmetmffmtcm 



Demographic 

Age . - 

Race _ 
Dropped out 6t high school, or behind grade level 
Marjtal status ^ ^ . ' 

Presence of othef' children 
Parents of dient^separated^ 
Presence of siblings in the home 

(client Mvtna at home) 
Living away from home 

Problem 

Has told worker she wants help in making decisi. 
(rather than wanting help with decision already 
Motivation . f . 

Weak drive to resolve problem* V 
Unfavorable balance of "push ' of discomfort and 
/•putl^' of hope* 

Capacity . 

Intense feelings toward intake worker , 

Resists sharing Droblegr^ with irrtake worker 

Tends to •^dunip ' problem for worker to solve a 

Known negatives in inteOectual capacity 

Inability to vert>allre fact^nd*feelings about problems 
, '^=*Destructive use of defenses around current problem a 

Problems in functioning in past a 
Environment * . 

Environment restrictive - 

Ei%vironment not mocMiable 

Family-activity impeded resolution of prot>lem b 
Famify supports client in work; on problem 
Family neutral 




A. Difference significarn (p < 

B. Difference significant (p < 



.10) in ca 
.10 



isework^service 
in group worK^lbrvice 



'k^^ - "^^""^T^'y* from.Table 3 rough portj^s^oTRA^ different clients begin to 
be fashioned, one client who will use caseyprk ^rvfoe more pTOductiveKTthan 
group work the other:who will use group^ork tofareater adyarttage: These 
ctents can be identified from attitudes and abildes displayed .in the .intake 
inxervie^Ar» ' 

• So 

d . ^ > - . . ■ 



The girl who will use group work services better thawroseworklends to be 
passive and rather "alone * in the world. Her use of defenses now and in the 
past has been poor, she is inarticulate about what she wants from the agency 
and has difficulty describing her problem, she displays a low intensity of feeling 
toward the intake worker, and she tends tp "dump * her problem for the worker 
to solve. Her family may be actively impeding her attempts to resolve her 
problem, and she will do better in group work if she is not currently part of a 
sibling group. 

In contrast, the girl who will make best use of casework service is active, 
intense, and supported by her family. Characteristically her use of defenses in 
the past has been good, and she is handling this problem constructively. She 
verbalizes easily and says that she wants help in making a plan for her baby. 
She displays a high intensity of feeling toward the intake worker, though she 
may be resistive to sharing all the aspects of her problerfi. She is cun-ently part 
of a sibling group and has the support (or at least the neutrality) of her family. 



In both services, good intellectual capacity (high school graduation or 
education at grade level', ability to see the facts and focus on the facts of the 
problem, and ability to make valid cause-effect connections), a strong drive 
toward problem resolution, and an environment that is not restrictive^or can be 
modified) facilitate useof service. The giriwho is planning for her first child also 
terxJs to make a better plan in either .casework or group work. 

' ' These differences are not large — they can at best be considered possible 
indicators of use of service. There are only two statistically significant differ- 
ences betw^n use of casework and use of g^oup work service; the unmanied 
mother who(has characteristically used defenses and adaptive patterns de- 
structively in the past will do better in group wori< (x2=5.1. p < .02) as will the 
client whese family is impeding her problem resolution (x2=2.9. p < .10). 
There are more indicators of good or poor use of casework service than there 
are of group wori<. This unexpected finding may be at least partiaHy explained 
by the fact that the judgments made about client characteristics at intake wer^ 
drawn from casewori< theory.-. Perhaps the questions asked were simply "the 
wrong questions — different, unexplored characteristics may be those which 
predict response to group work service. ' v 



Surnmary and Gonclusions 

Devek)ped to assess impressions which were forming about caseworls 
and group work sen/^lce, this study Is scarcejy more than impressionistic itself. 
There is no means of assessing the reliability of any of the data and the 
judgmfents which form the data are complex and imprec^. Nevertheless, 
some hirrts about the two services have emerged which may be worth further 
exploration: ... 
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The only major difference between the two services was the use of groups 
in one, and it Is notable that only 1 1 unmarried mothers assigned to group work 
saw their workers more times in a group than they did alone. Timing and 
pattems of service were similar in group work and casework, the major 
' difference being that clients in group work tended to be seen before rather than 
after the birth of the baby. Content of service was focused on planning for the 
bat>y and on the relationship with parents (particularly mother) in almost all 
cases. Feelings about the putative father were extensively discussed in only 
30 percent of the cases, suggesting that the dynamics of unmarried mother- 
hood may lie in the relationship with the mother among the women in this 
sample. ^ 

Overall, there was Irttledifference between clients assigned to group work 
and those assigned to casework in response to service. If anything, consider- 
ing that they were working with a more difffcult group of clients, caseworkers 
may have experienced greater success in helping cHents make a good deci- 
sion for self and child. Good plans were associated with good overall adjust- 
mentiwlth adequate intellectual capacity, with strong motivation to work on the 
problem, with a nonrestrictive environment, and with appropriate participation - 
with /he worker (or group) in work on the problem. 

Indicators of which clients could better use casework and which cduld 
t>etter use group work were few. Important was the iridication that family 
support (or at It^st neutrality) was necessary in casework, but not in group 
work. Perhaps the group provides the needed support. The group also seems 
better able to help the Inarticulate, passive client who tends to "dump" her 
problem and has characteristically failed to handle problems welj in the past. 
Factors previously Identified as predictors of good use of casework service — 
^rong motivation, good intellectual and '.'feeling" capacity, and. a supportive 
environment — were 3gain found to tje predictors. 

. Findings about the type of client who does tDetter in group work are 
unexpected. Attributes Identified seem to be those that are not necessary for 
successful use' of group work service; positive attributes that might be^ex- 
pected to be associated with particularly productive use of service are missing. 
Mos^^obably this is because the theoretical arKJ practice knowledge of group 
^worx^ service was not sufficiently tapped in the design of the study. 

■ Thiese findings aire only hints provided by imprecise data. Perhaps, -how- 
ever, they would be worth following i^ a more highly developed project in which 
a more extensive attempt was made to askthe right questions about group 
.work, and in which data collection was controlled to a greater degree. Or 
perhaps the- most valuable "next step" would be informal testing of these 
propositions by caseworkers and group workers as they work with unmarried 
mothers assigned for service. 

* * He 
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A second study of this client group was made in 1 971 when the counseling 
sen/ice was interested in "outreach" work at the BoareJ of Health stations. 
Workers wanted-to know whether and in what ways the clients requesting 
servtee at these Stations differedrfom the clients traditionally served. Unfortu- 
nately we gathen&d the wrong data and di^ not really arfswer the question. 
There were some secondary ratheit. Interesting findings, however. Since re- 
search and counseling staff had worked together* on the design of the study," 
the error was shared. . " ' ' 



SERVICE REQUESTS OF UNMARRIED MOTHERS 

During the winter and spring of 1 971 . Evelyn Diers, Director of Intake and 
Counseling, arid Joan Shi reman. Director of Research, undertook a small 
study. Staff wondered whether service focused on^elp in making a decision 
about adoption was really responsive to the needs of unmarried mothers who, 
in ever greater numbers, seemed to be interested in making a home for their 
own infants. As an initial inquiry, intake at the Board of Health Project and the 
regular agency intake was compared for the same six months, July to De- 
cember 1 970. The sisfsumption was that intake at the Board of Health would 
reflect the needs of the community. There everyone requesting service was 
seen. Eighty-eight young women were accepted for sen/ice through regular 
intake during that period: 24 were accepted from the Board of Health. 

In analysis of the data, it was discovered that almost all girls had initially 
requested help in thinking at)Out adoption for their expected babies. In retro- 
spect there seemed to be a gap between seeing a client and accepting her for 
servrce. It was possible that, consciously or unconsciously, the same criteria of 
acceptance had been used in both intake processes. Those cases seen but 
not accepted were not examined. The inquiry was thus of little use in examin- 
ing requests for service: However,, other subsidiary findings were interesting. 

Demographic characteristics of clients seen at the agency arKJ at the 
Board of Health were also similar. Tf?e only difference was age. Though the 
majority of young women in both groups were between 1 5 and 21 , 41% of the 
reg|ufar intake were over 21 , as were only 25% of the Board of Health clients. 

In looking at the plans made by these two groups for theirl5abies. no 
difference was discovered. Approximately' one-third of each group released 
fheir babies for adoption. However, of those under 21, -only about 30% re- 
leased their children, while 50% of those 21 arxJ over released them^Of those 
clients with children, approximately 25% released their babies,. while 40% of 
those without children placed their babies in adoption. Numbers are small, but 
of the 10 girls undefc21 withchildren, 9 kept their babies; of the 11 over 21 with 
no children, only 4 kept their babies.. 



As 9 cesuH oUhis project a client grbup wi^ch may need special help was 
tentatively identifteoHf pregnancy in young girls is likely to be the result of 
' ^disturbed family i-elationships; if euarly pregnancy is likely to be repeated:^ and if 
placement of the chikJren is nor likely; we have a 'high risk" client group, 
probably doofning themselves and their children to lives of increasing despair. 
What new programs might reacrkanci^ be helpful to these girls? 



The Characteristics of Service to Families and^Children — 1972 

Around 1 971 the nature of the counseling service began to change as it 
opened its intake to families who needed guidance in dealing with their 
chikjren. but who were not interested in considering adoption or foster care. 

The next study with the counseling staff began with an administrative 
need for data or)^hich to base decisions. At the end of 1971. the executive 
suggested that she "felt" that the nature of the cases being carried in the 
agency was changing. From her obsen/ations the cases seemed more com- 
plex and demarxjing of worker time, but she wasn't sure. Primarily to help in 
planning for per^^nnel needs, she requested the research department dis- 
cover what kinds of clients were coming to the agency, whk;h ones were being 
accepted, and what kinds of services they demanded. 

In January 1972, eve/y request for counseling service was tracked — all 
requests for help in planning for an unborn chikl. for help in managing the 
, problems of raising a child, for h^p with family problems, etc. The study 
• focused on obtaining a fairly extensive description of the client population and 
of the service given. The-data were gathered through case records and inter- 
views with caseworkers. Staff later regretted omission of interviews with 
clients. - 



1 n«portedin 'PrMri«raT««rvAg»rs J Today sfc^ucafton. Vol. 59. 7 (Octobw. 1970) The exact ref»r«nc« of tri9stu<}y done 
m WatfHnglbn. O was not ^rven 



STUDY OF INTAKE — JANUARY 1 972 

During the past year or more, agerKy staff members havS* sensed a 
change in the kinds of clients being seen at the agency and In the nature of 
-service requested. This change may reflect the changing trends in adoption 
and unmarried parenthood, as well as increased agency efforts to reach out 
ifito the oommunrty. This project was designed to substantiate these impres- 
sions and to pemiit evaluation of any shifts in services requested and needed. 

This project consists of a study arKi analysis of all intake requests during 
Jarujary 1972, except children referred from other agencies for adoptive 
placement.' It includes requests for counseling, adoption planning, financial 
planning, etc. The sample includes a total of 54 cases — -25 accepted, 27 
withdrawn, and 2 cases still pending at the time of data closing. Information on 
case progress/ after intake was gathered through an examination of case 
records as well as an interview, when indicated, with the caseworker. 

A schedule was designed to gather demographic information about each 
client. Including identifying information, referral source, household comp>osi- 
tion, and family constellation. Also of interest were the client s reason for 
requesting service, the client's definition of the problemT and the worker s 
analysis of the problem. Primary foci of the study were to obtain extensive 
descriptive data on the client population and to evaluate case outcoiSe. 



Sample Descdption 

Identifying characteristics. Out of 54 clieiits referred for service in 
January. 47 were pregnant. Thirty-four clients were single, 9 were married and 
the others divorced or separated. The sample included 39 black clients, 14 
white, and 1 Indian. Their ages ranged from 14 to.36 y^ars with most clients 
being 21 years or under. 

Table 1. Age Range d Sample Population 



Age- ^ 


Number 




M • 1 6 years ^ 
17-18 years 
19-21 years 
22 - 25 years 
26 - 36 years 
Unknown 

, Total 


11 
13 
11 
10 
6 
3 

^54' 





Twenty-Six of the 47 pregnant clients were due by the end of April. 
irx:luding 12 women who wflBre due in January or February. - 

LC - . ' ; . — 



Referral source. The referral sources also varied with the maiorrty of 
clients being. referred by the Board Of Health Stations and Michael Reese 
Hospital (33 referrals). Another 8 clients were referred by a friend or self. There 
were 6 referrals from medical or hospital facilities in addition to Michael Reese ^ 
Hospital. The remaining referrals were from various community sources. 

Service request. The majority of clients were seeking either adoption 
planning or counseling. This classificatton^differentiates those clients who 
mentioned an interest in planning adoption^placement for their chHdren and 
those clients who requested counseling wi|^ no specific plan In mind. Other 
requests were for more specific services. 

Table 2. Range ot Service Requests 



' ^ S«rvlc« 


Number 


Adoption counseling 


18 


Ckxjnseling 


19 


Financiat as$ist8^x:e 


9 


Abortion 


3 


Shelter and child care 


3 


Tubal ligation 


1 


Other — )ob information 


1 


Total 


54 



Disposition. The January intake included 25 clients who were accepted 
forjservice, 27 clients who withdrew, and 2 for whom acceptance was pending 
at the time of the study. The clients who withdrew included 14 to whom 
information only was given: one client did not want regular service; another 
was referred elsewhere, and 1 1 failed to keep the intake appointmerit. In the 2 
cases which were pending, the client had not called for an appointment. 

Withdrawn cases. Of the 27 clients who withdrew from service, 23 were 
pregnant. The referral sources were fairly representative of the total intake for 
January. The requests varied from counseling to a request for job information. 

Table 3. Service Requests of Clients Who Withdrew 



Adoption 




6 


Counseting 




7 


Financiat assistance 




6 


Abortion 




3 


Sheitof or child care 




3 


Tubai ligation 




1 


/ Other — job intomnation 




1 


/ Total 




27 



The 5 of tfie above categories represent requests by persons to whom 
information only was given. 
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Eleven of ttw 1 3 cJients requesting either adoption or counseHng failed the 
intalce j^spointment. Of this group 6 had initially requested adoption and 5. 
djents had requested counseling. The 5 persons requesting counseling were 
all pregnant There did hct seem to be any distir>guishing characteristics of this 
group except that from the brief description in 3 cases, some conflict was 
observed between the materr>al grandmother. wfx> wanted the baby placed, 
and the mother, wfio wanted to keep the baby. In the other 2 cases there ¥vas 
not enough infonnation to make a Judgment. 

The 6 persons requesting adoption arxi failiog to keep the intake appoint- 
ment were a group of young women (five were 15-18 years) without chikJren. 
The referral sources were more varied: two were from hospitals, two from 
agencies, one from a minister, and one from the Board of Health. (The girl 
referred by the Board of Health miscarried.) With the exception of the Board of 
Health the appropriateness of some of these referrals might be questioned in 
View of their less frequent contact with the agerx:y. 

C/ients accepted- Of the 25 clients accepted for servtee.'22 were preg- 
nant. Eight of these were due by the end of Fet>ruafy, and 1 7, or 77%. were due 
t>y the erxl of April. Eleven jclients requested ado^on counseling. 1 1 re- 
quested general counseling, arxj 3 requested financial assistance. Nir>e 
clients wore urxjer 18 years pf age. seven were 18-21 years. ar>d nine were 
over 23 years. Approximately one-haJf of the women in this group did not have 
chikjren arxl the rest had froni 1 to 4 children. Eighteen of the 25 persons were 
single^ 3 were married, and 4 were separated. The referral sources seemed to 
be representative ot the total sample with about 50% of the referrals being 
made by the Board of Health Stations. Five of the 25 cases accepted for 
servk^e were closed t>y the er>d of FetMuary. 

> 

Outcome of January Intake 

Brief period of contact In reviewing the pM-ogression of cases over a 
4-month period, of note were the rapid turrK>ver of cases and the brief involve- 
ment of clients in counseling. Out of 25 clients accepted for servk:e in January, 
only 4 continued to t>e active as of the* first part of May. Of the remaining ^1 
clients. 1 5 were statistk^ally ctosed arxJ 6 were inactive arW being ck>sed. Over 
theS-A month penod until April 30th. the mean number of interviews per client 
was 3; the mode was 2- interviews. The number of contacts ranged from the 
intake interview only (4 cases) to 14 interviews in 3% months. 

Ten of the 1 5 ctosed cases were ck>sed by the erxj of March; the other 5 
were ctosed in April or early May. The service requests by these clients were 
financial assistance, three; counselir>g, six; and adoption, six. 

Foltow-up revealed that out of 22 cases in whtoh the client was pregriant. 
only^wornen actually place^ or planned to place the chiWin^adoption.' Hone 

rw^ 1 /i^ ..^.^ ^ — i. T T^rffT^Tni jnTiT^^ 
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of the applicants who initially requested counseling decided to release the 

chikj for adoption. The clients who did release their children, or still planned to 
release, initially requested help in adoption planning. 

The 4 clients who have continued to be active with the agency all initially 
requested adoption service. Two of these clients have made plans for the 
release of their children. or>e client has decided to keep her baby, anc^^ client 
has remained arhbtvalent about |ier decision. 

Request for financial a^istance. In further assessing outcome and initial 
request, the 3 clients who requested financial assistance are no longer active 
with the' agency. Very few contacts were held with these clients. Despite 
limited contact with the worker, two clients were helped with financial planning. 
The third client attended a. group nr>eeting and participated extensively; she 
became uncomfortable and never returned. All of these women were pregnant 
and p>lanned to keep their babies. 

Request for general counseling. Of the eleven clients requesting counsel- 
ing, eight were interested in counseling around a pregnancy, the other 3 were 
not pregnant. Two of the latter 3 cases have been ckssed. one by plan, and the 
other due to inability to contact the client. In both instances the clients indk:ated 
their situations had improved. The third was being ck)sed becausethe worker 
felt that the client was unable to use counseling at that time. For clients 
requesting general counseling the mean number of inten/iews was 4.7. 



The client with whom contact had been lost had requested help in coping 
. with her own problems and irf dealing with her 1 3-year-old daughter. Mrs. C. a 
V woman with a history of merrtal illness, had some awareness that her own 
Aemotion2U fragility was contributing^to the problems between herself and her 
A^aughter. Because of increasing vulnerability to stre^, Mrs. C. had made 
plans to see a psychiatrist/The worlcer felt her reason for application may have 
t>een motivated by a r>eed for support until she coukj make arrangements to 
see the psychiatrist. A total of 5 interview^were held during the two nDonth 
period. Mrs. C. and her daughter felt they were able to relate better as a result. 
The worker felt the counseling had helped to clarify their diffknjlties in com- 
munication pattems. The case was ctosed when the dientsmoved, and the 
worker was unable to locate them. The worker a^suKitid MrsTcXhad t)een 
accepted for treatment elsewhere and dkJ rK>t wish to continu^ with the 
agency. 



'Request for adoption. Of the initial requests for help in adoption planning.\ 
only 4 cases continued to be open at the beginning of 'May. Six cases were \ 
closed. Four of these clients decided to keep their babies; one client p(acM her/ 
tndependently. and 1 client released her baby for adoption. All of thes^^ 
cjierilswere due between January and March, 1 972. The mean number of 
iritervims was 3.7. \ 




•7 

Only 2 disnts requesting adoption counseling resisted further cont e ct s 
after the Intake appolntnient. Another client was*referred tb Booth Memorial 
Hospital and the \worker did not ^ her as she decMed to keep the t>at>y. Three 
cases were dosed sfter the baby was tx)m. and apother case «vas dosed by 
plan before the deNvery. In this case the worlter had 2 contacts with the client 
who used the interviews to discuss her ambivalence about adoption. She 
finally decided to keep the chikj and spent the remainder of the time discu^r^g 
practical considerations to tadHtate her plan. The worker felt she related wen 
and was thoughtful in presenting "her plans and fh thlnking^aboot her alterna- 
tives. They agreed to terminate since their initial goals were completed! 

/?eQuesf lor counseling. Of the eight dients requestir^g counseling around 
the pregruuxry (or the pregnancy predpitated the referral). aH planned to keep 
their babies. The mean rHimt>er of Interviews for this group of dients was 2.5. 
Only 2 of these dients had fewer than 2 cpntacts after intake: In txsth instances. 
tf)e dients felt their sltuatk)ns had Improved and they dkj not want counselir>g.' 
One client irxJk»ted that she may call t>ack in the future. (There was some 
question about the referrals in each pf these instances.) 



Comparison of pregnant clients requesting courtse^ 
Generally the dients wfx) requested counseling were youi 
requestir>g adoption. Four out of 8 dierrts requesting 
1 8. while only 1 out of 11 dients requesting adoption wasj 
relationships in Vh% couriseling group appeared more 
there was evkjence that the pregnarx:y may have been a^ 
oonflk:t. All of these persons lived with their parents. (In 4 
the worker planr)ed arxj offered family, group, or joint intervi 
counseling requests were from sir>gle or separated women, 
their chlklren. They all had other duldren arxl ger>erall 
somewtiat Immature women, isolated and pepressed, who 
with their current responsibiltties and sitjtatiorts. They 



arjd adoption. 
than the dients 
ing were urxSer 
18. The family 
In 5 cases 
:om of family 
if these instances 
) The other 3 
ingak>neorwith 
appeared to t>e 
re overwhelmed 
ared vulnerable 



emd dependent at the time of intake. arKi they lacked 
whk:h could offer them support. 



ynifk^ant relatkxiship 



For example, a 24-year-okj woman cmfie inT^uesttng counseling as sfie 
was pregnant.with her second chiW and was at a k>ss as to. how to care for two 
chikjren. Shewasvery much alor)e in Chicago as her family lived in the South. 
Her tx>yfhend had deserted her and she recently had to leave her aunt's home 
where she had t>een stayir>g. She tacked fir^andal resources arxj had rx> stable 
living arrartgement The worker felt she was overwhelmed with her entire 
situation and depressed about th&rejectkxi of the putative fatfter. She felt the 
dient needed herip in dealing with the toss of the chtU'sfather and in managing 
the responsibiGties of the pregnancy. 

Persoris requesting adoption appeared to be functionir>g better, at least 
superfk:|ially. A couple women were empk>yed and were attempting to care for 
tfieir duldren. In only 2 cases dkj there appear to t)e overt family or nDarital 
^conflk:t. Many of the women seemed to be depressed arxj rather isolated 
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tndfVKjuais whose requests tor service were precipitated by concerns about 
their ability to care tor a child, or another child. Four of the women. 18 or over, 
lived wtth one or both of their parents; the client under 18 also lived with her 
family. On ttie whole, the woman over 18 seemed to be rather dependent 
persons who hava had unsatisfactory relationships with men. ^ 

Flexibility of treatment plan and assessment of completed cases. The 
modalities in which these clients were seen indicated more vanability than was 
estimated a«he time of intake. At intake, individual interviews were planned tor 
14 clients. In fact only 9 clients were seen exclusively in individual inten/tews. 
Another 9 clients were seen in individual inten/iews. plus occasiortal joint or 
family interviews. (This included clients seen with parents. boyfrierKls. chil- 
dren, etc.) Two other clients were seen in a group and one worker saw a couple 
for marital counseling. This reflects increasing workeHtexibility in respornjing 
to the needs of individual clients. ^ 

Despite the brief sers^ice contact there was a 52% ' success rate — a 
sizable percentage considerir>g that 1 6% of the accepted ca^es.^ropped out 
after intake. That is. both worker and client felt that the initial goair+»ad been 
accomplished and they agreed to terminate. For these completed case^B there 
was a mean of 4.3 interviews rar>ging from 1 interview after intakeJto 14 
interviews by the end of April. y 



Summary .and Conclusions / 

The study revealed a group of clients who presented a variety of requests, 
with a very high proportion involving requests for servk^e around a pregnancy 
(forty-seven out of 54 referrals). Despite this similarity, a wide/ange of prob- 
lems emerged. There seemed to be a higher proportion of counselir>g requests 
over past years, but this increase may have reflected in part a change in 
agency phitosophy. A much smaller proportion of women actually released 
their babies for adoption regardless of their initial request. Only 14% of the 
pregnant clierrts released or planned to release as opposed to 50% in 1 968. 

Over half of the clients referred for sen/ice never followed-up with the 
intake appointment. However, at this poim of initial contact the agency p>tayed< 
a major role in making referrals and giving" information. In welt over half (t5 
cases) of these instarx:es, the worker was instrumental in giving infomnation, 
such as interpreting eligibility for public aid. or in helping a client find an 
appropriate resource as. for instarx;e. in a request for dtx>rtion. 

For those clients accepted for sen/k:e. the contacts were limited. The 
number of interviews ranged from 0 to 14 interviews after intake. The two 
cases of k)ngest duration, were student cases (8 and 14 interviews). The 
oorrwnon service was a brief service with a mean of three interviews per client; ^ 
By the beginning of May only 4 cases remained open arxl active. About 50% of 
the cases were closed at the time the baby was tx>m. 



> DMpM* bft«r contact, tfw findinga t h owd that half (52%) of ttm cmm 
oomplMd at th« pomt of cMno. That »a. tha tnMal goala-wara ac- 
oompNahad. and^ both workar and cHant agraad to tarminata. Conaidarabia 
flaxibNUy of traatmant plan and traaimantn^odaJtty waa axarctaad. An kioraas^ 
Ing nornttar of virorkars wara aaaing eN#na Jointty. in Qroupa. and in famUlaa. 
Thia fact damona tra taa raaponalvanaaa of worka^a to Individual diant n4ada. 

Bafora ramarMng on tha impllcatlona of tha data, t taw conwnanta naad to 
ba mada about Its Hmltattona. Tha aampla la quita tmal and thara la no 
oMrinty that It la a typical aampla of intakrtor any ona month. Howavar. thara 
. la no appara#it raaaorrto faal that it Is not rapr aa antatlva of our diant popula- 
tion. Alao tha atudy la Act abadutaly currant tinea tha agancy u n dargoa a 
conttruial changa. Indaad an agancy raorganlzatlon occurrad aubaaquant to 
tha baginning of tNs protact. Tha data tharafora must ba viawd tantatlvaly. 

Tha most strNdng pattam to amarga from tha study saami tp ba tha trand 
toward brief san/ica. If in fact most cHants are racatvir>g brtaf traatmant only, 
parhapa a clarification or radaAnltion of tha sanica is Indicatad. An altamatlva 
might ba to offer a time-limlted. crisis-relatad service to clients by Resign. This 
plan would a>ow for a worker-client evaluatkxi arxj reContracting at the time 
ttte initial contract is filled. 

* 

In Gonfuriction with the limited client contact about half of tt>e cuses are 
ctos ed at the time the baby is bom. This is. puzzling. It may reflect 9 worker 
and/or client lack of irrterest. or staff may be interpreting the service in a wa 
that encourages dients to drop out at this point. 

Because of the large percernage of dients (28%) wtio do not f 
after intalce. or have only 1 Qontact after intake, it may be wise to evaluate 
intake process. Does this figure reflect a need for a'more extended intake or. 
perhaps, for a revision of intake procedyces? Expkxatkxi of various intake 
methods may prove worthwNle. *^ 

Another issue which needs further Qonsideration concerns the degree of 
com m itment to families. According to the findings, a great deal of worker time 
has nor been expended in k>ng-term. out-reach servk:e. Certainly the question 
arises as to whether a brief servrice is realty su^identfor the complex problems 
some diefits bring. How much feme is ttfs agency^ and/or the wortoarwMfng to 
devote to any one family? What types of services is the agency interested and 
capable of offerif>g? Is th^re commitment to offerings cpmprehensive service 
to families regardless of worker time required? 

m m <r 
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Thm r#9Mrch answered thm •jc«cuttv«'s questions and also showed that 
. most clients accepted for sen/*ce had few contacts with the caseworker 
Agency service.had been descnbed by caseworkers as ior>Q-term. with goal* 
such as erthancing ego functioning or strengttiening farmiy fife Leas than 
one-tenth of our saoiple received this typa of service, the mean number of 
interviews was three per family Yet in half the cases, workers reported that 
clients r>eeds for servtdl were met 



Where was the discrepancy? Whaf type of sen/ice was really bemg given? 
in a series of meetings over the summer, the counselir>g staff explored the 
findings and discussed their ideas as to what lay behind them Staff members 
did not question the validity of the research, probably because the data were 
relatively Ifcrd — suctf as number of inteiviews As they discussed the 
meanirw of the firxJings. the caseworkers worked out ideas of new ways to 
invqljt^rclients in lor>g-term treatment Note that the caseworkers goal — 
k>ng-term treatrrwnt to enharx;e ego furKtioning — and the methods thiey 
discussedjo attain this came from their practice wisdom. The functKXi of the 
research 1^ been to make them aware of a problem; their p>ractice was not in 
accord with their expectations. 



At the conclusion of these meetings there was a general good' feeling 
shared by administration, caseworkers, and research staff Administrative 
questions .abdtjt the nature of casetoads had been answered. Caseworkers 
through and clanfwJ for themselves an aspect of practK^e And it 
seenr>ed that research had been integrated into the fabnc of agency practice 



4 

Definition of Casework Servi 



About this time discussion began regardk»g a major research project to be 
dor>e in cooperation with the Family Institute of Chk:ago. The plan of the study 
was to compare results in cases treated wtth our usual casework methods and 
cases treated with family therapy. The first task in preparation for this project 
was to define family therapy as practiced at the Family Institute (the Family 
fhstttut© research staff did that) . and to define casework as practiced at CCCS. 

Defining casework is diffknjit. After extensive worioa model was de^ 
vetoped based on task-centered casework as delineated by RekJ and Ep- 
stein/ This model was of . particular interest because (1) it outlir>ed goals of 
service in a way that made it relatn/ely easy to determine how to assess case 
outcome. arxJ (2) it was based on a concept of brief s^iCe that seemed similar 
to current agency casework practice. The definition of casework practiced at 
CCCS was presented* to the casework staff. 
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The CM —m or k T% did not like the defmmon They insisted it did not de- 
scnbe ceseworti «s they practiced it When it was pb«nted out that it was 
consistent virtth the data of the study, they suQoested a repHcanon Some even 
offered to rewnte pans of the definition in order to describe casewont as they 
fhoufht It was practiced. 

What had happened? CaogN in a bind between what their practice 
wisdom tokJ them about casework sen^ice and its goals and what trie data of 
the research study suggested, they were pressured toward accepting the new 
fects. but unwtning to abandoniprevtous ideas They were wiHmg to use the 
data in an attenrtpt to bring practice into conformity with ttMir theoretk^J model 
They were not ready to modify their theory They had not Wtored or accepted 
the Idea ttiat the bnef service described in ttm study represented successful 
casework within the fr a fitew mk of more limited goals. 

This dilemma is common for the practitioner invSveiTio research. After all. 
knowledge of practkre has been built up over many yeM experience Yet 
inteHectuiUly. tfw chikJ of asoentiflc wortd. the practltione^ believes in and 
wants to use more systemVcally acquired facts. And It is often difficult to say 
which IS "right." Prctombty the best sutement is thai neither practitioner- nor 
researcher refect the knowledge of the ott>er 

Through the summer of 1 973. the research and casework staffs worked 
together to devek>p a definition of casework. The work of this group was 
absorbing to everyone. It exemplified another facet of having a research 
department in an ager>cy — the legitimation of lime just to sit and tfvnk. Rather 
extensive notes of these meetings were kept; excerpts from a few of them 
Illustrate the process of wot^ng together, and the definition that emerged 
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MODEL 1 

A DEFINITION OF CASEWORK AT CHICAGO CHILD CARE SOCIETY 

' - , ^ '■■ \ 

The Casework Model 

> ^ MuUjal responsibilities of client and caseworker In the casework pro- 
^ ce^r as it occurs at Chicago Child Care Society, the client and the daseworker 
.ishare in the piRx^ess of defining the problem on which they will wor1< and in 
' working oh the resoiution of the problem. The client tsears the main re^Pbnsibtl- 
rty for shatring the facts of the problem, including the feelings about it. the role of 
other significant p}eople. and the resources arxl gaps Irr his environment. The 
caseworker offers a perspective of the problem, based on objectivity, expert 
knowledge (of persons and of the community), and the resources which the 
agency c^ provide. The client takes any action needed to resolve the prob- 
lem; the caseworker supports and facilitates this action. 

At this particulau- agency, initial approach to the casework experience is 
made by the client, who is at ^aast somewhat uncomfortable about a problem. 
Th^ discomfort may be miBim'al and the perception of the problem vague; this 
is probably particularly true in cases refeiVed by nurses at the Board of Health 
Stains. The problems perceived by the client are explored and clarified by 
the caseworker in the first interview or (in complex situations) possibly in the 
first two or three interviews.'' The woFker shares with the clienfthe function of 
the agency and the resources which it can bring tojsear on the problem; usually 
tNs is done verbally, occasionally in "outreach" cases through a detnonst" 
tion of service over a period of three or four weeks„. 

Eventually (after one interview) a problem is selected by client and worker 
together as the "target problem" or "problem 'to be worked." The selected 
problem is that (1) around which the cfient feels greatest discomfort. (2) to 
which Jthe worker arxl client together have some resources to bring wrfiichrnay 
facilitate problem resolution, and (3) toward the resolution ofjflfhiCTi ifiiirelis 
some action the c4ient himself can take. " 

Once the "problem to be worked" has been identified, "tasks are Tormu- 
lated^ar>d selected in collaboration witfi the gifent, ... A task defines what the 
client is to do to alleviate his problenp^^More than one task may be'develop>ed 
and worked on in a given course of treatment."^ The task selected is based on 
the course of action the client thinkS' would be most effective. The 
caseworker's role iste^^^lpthe client evaluate various courses of action and 
select a focused ta;^ atwRlCtt-he^ill probat^y succeed. 

1 . H«*en Hams Periman. Soctmi Cas^^ifOrk: A ProOiem^Sohnng Process (Chicago: The Unrversity of Chicago Press. 1957). Mrs. 
P«fiman*s t>6ok contains protabty the most detailed and the t>est descnption of thts process. 

2. WiJltam.t^eidai^Caara Epstein. 7teir-C^f»re^C«5eMt^ 
^•120 for further cJatail. 
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As a case proceeds and t^l nitiaJ problem is resolved sufficiently so that7t 
is* no longer a major source of ajscomfort. client and worket together evaluate 
next steps. The case may betemirnated if sensitive exploration and evaluatiori 
of the client's life situation reveals no problem on which he desires to take 
action. K problems reniain which are within the scope of the resources of client 
and caseworker, a new problem may be agreed upon for.work. Each problem 
is selected by caseworker and client togethef and tt»e goals and tasks are 
developed together, Work is focused on one problem at a time, so that in a 
given case there jnay be a series of "contracts." Persons other than the 
primary client are seen as their input is needed, either in focusing on a problem 
or carrying out th^ tasks necessary to resolve the problem. 

The basic premjse of this model is that only the client is in a position to take 
action to resolve the problem. If there is no action which he wrshes to take, 
there is no possibility of problem solving. Caseworker and client work together 
on the problem the client perceives. The "goal" of each case is resolution of the 
problem (or series of problems) on which the client wishes to work. (Note that 
the goal is ndt the resolution of underlying problems which the caseworker 
. perceives — unless these problems are" shared with the client, make sense to 
hjtn, and seem to him to be problems 6'n"w;hrch he wishes to take action.) 

Because this is an agency dealing with children, there is one type of case 
in which mutual responsibilities may b^'somewhat different. If a child needs 
protection and care, whether he is in his own hon^ or a foster home, the 
caseworker assurnes the responsibility for seeing that he gets that care. This 
may me^n staying,"in" a case over a period of time in which no action is taken ' 
by cITents toward problem resolution in order that the caseworker may exercise 
a protective function, constantly assessing the risks to the child of his present 
life situation balanced against the risks in other life situations. In such a case • 
the worker r*nay also have a sustaining role; his interest may enable parents 
and/or foster parents to function more adequately^ or may enable a child to 
function more adequately. There may well be periods of time in sdch-a^ase 
when action is taken toward problem resolution in the manner ouWined iS the 
casework model, but these are episodes in a long relationship. The goals of 
such a case are difficult to state, and measurement of outcome is comp^x. 



Types of problems. In general, the types of problems which are treatable 
within the framework outlined above are (1 ) problems in interpersonal relations 
(most often expressed in our caseload as parent-child problems), (2) problems 
of relations v^h formal organizations (for exainple, problems of an adolescent 
in getting in school), (3) problems in role performance (for example, the - 
mother w'h^^unable to function jn a rriatemal role toward her children), (4) 
problems j£^j|^ints of social transition (as when an unmarried mother must first 
care for her baby), (5) reactive emotional distress (such as the emotional upset 
of a parent reacting to severe environmental pressures), and (6) inadequate 
resources (for example, lack of necessary information to plan for an expected 
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baby).^ Omitted from this list of target problems is thatltype of problem which 
the client is unwilling or unable (with the emotional, cognitive, and practical 
assistance the caseworker can give) to take action to resolve. These problem? 
ar^ probably not amenable to casework help. 

Though the categories, broadly interpreted, seem quite inclusive, we 
need to think barefully about them — perhaps attempting to classify the ckses 
in our current casek>ad. Are there problems with which we customarily deal 
which are not included in this listing? . 

V* 

The goals of casework. The goal of work with each case is the resolution 
of that problem (or series of problems) on which client and caseworker have 
agreed to work. This can be expressed in terms of putting the client in "control" 
of the problem sttuation(s). a term used in family therapy. It is hoped that the 
client gains this control through improved ego functioning, based on cognitive 
teaming and methods of problem solvjng, and emotional growth in the'accept- 
ing and sustaining casework relationship. If this happens, presumably the 
"control" gained in resolving one problem would be generalized to other 
problenr^s. However, probably all we will be able to measure is the resolution of 
the problem(s) on which worker and client have worked. 

Those cases in which the protection of a child is involved have a different 
set of goals — possibly substitute goals, or possibly additional goals. The goal 
really seems to be to sustain the child's growth (physical and emotional). With 
children this is dependent on manipulation of the environment in which they 
live. It may be that this work with the -environment (primarily parents and/or 
foster parents) can be conceptualized in temris of resolution of a series of 
problems whiich can be specified and on which those concerned agree to 
work. I am not really certain how to apply this framework to these cases, and 
need your help in thinking this through. 



The Caseworker's. Activity , ' 

One of the problems in the design of ihis research is to make sure that the 
workers in each discipline, though they. work from different theoretical, bases, 
actually do different things with clients. If they do the same thing there is 
nothing to contrast. I have therefore attempted to make a start at s^'ng down 
the actions of the caseworker which seem to follow from the model. I am most" 
eager to have your ideas atx)ut whether these actions describe what actually 
occurs here, and I need ^our additions of orhitted techrUques. 

Selecting the problem: exploration and' diagnosis. The inital phase of 
casework .contact is spent in the caseworker's exploring with the client the 
problems about which he feels 'discomfort and making-an explicit agreement 



1. ReKl and Epsiwn. TasicC«nter9p Casework. Se« Chapter 3 for mofe d9tail on thts problem classification. 
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-With the diem about the problem to be selected for work. In this process of 
e>ploration the caseworker erxxMjrages the client to describe: 

( 1 ) The nature of the presenting probfem. What are the arcumstances of 
the dfffknjity with which the client is faced — the obstacles he wishes 
to get over or the end he wishes to achieve? 

(2) The significance of the problem. What is its import to the person (or to 
his family or the community)-in terms of its psychok>gical. sod^. arxJ 

physical welfare implications? What does the problem mean and feel • 
like to him who owns it? ■ 

(3) The cause(s), onset, and precipitants of the prot>tem. How did this 
problem or need come up? What brought it to a head? What are the 
cause-effect, effect-cause forces operatirig here? 

(4) The efforts made to cope with prob/em sotn/ffig. What had the client 
thought to do or actually tried to do, himself or with the help of others, • 

. to work at the problem? What are his farrtasies or wishes in relation to 
its solution? What has been his problem-solvingJt>ehavk>r — his pro- 
tective or adaptive operations? And what resources does he have — 
within and outside himself? 

(5) Tfje nature of the sotution or ends sought from the casework agency. 
What is the client's conscious motive in tuming to this agerx:y as a 
source of help? What are his ideas as to what he wants and expects 
from it and what are his role and relationship to it? 

(6) The actual nature of this agency and its problem-solving means in 
relation to the client and his problem. What and how can this agency 
do to help this person? What enabling resources do^s it have fo give? 
What requirements must it make of the client? What is its proper 
function in relation to the problem presented?^ 

If problems are numerous, the client is helped to rank them, deciding 
which IS the most uncomfortable and on which problems there is some possi- 
bility of action. 



The caseworker's diagnostic thinking begins as the client initially de- ' 
. scribes his problem and continues through the case. Diagnostic judgments, "a 
joint product of information he has gathered about the case and his profes- 
sional knowledge/*2 are first addressed problem exploration and definition. 
The diagnostic decisions made at each phase of the casework focus arxj limit 
the casework process, thus shaping future diagnosis. This diagnostic thinking 
occurs -in the context of communication with the client. Any diagnostic 
hypothesis should be tested through data provided by theJ client. 

1. Penman. SocmJ CM9wortt. p. 115. 

2. Fi0tC ana EpstMn. Tmsk^Centmna CtMwork. p. 75. 
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DiagnQStic hypotheses in this model should serve the pragmatic function 
of helping the client move ahead with hiis problem-solving tasks. If a 
caseworker's hypotheses.make little sense to a client, the caseworker is* 
well advised to formulate other hypotheses that the client can vali4ate 
throughhis own statements and can assimilateJnto his own thinking.^ 

The Implication of a highly focused cognitive model is hawJ to avoid in 
writing. It is imp>ortant to note that this exploration and prpblem selection take 
place within the atmosphere of warmth, acceptance Of the petfson, concern 
about feelings, and empathy. These are the emotional componerits which free 
the client to engage himself in a problem-solving relationship with Ihe worker. 

The essence of our position is that the client himself has the primary 
responsibility for identifying the problem to be treated. In this view, 
therapeutic attention is addressed not to hypothetical disorders that we 
define but rather to what th^ client is complaining atx>utand presumably 
wants help with. Thus our change efforts are directed at manifest prob- 
lems of interpersonal conflict, role performance, and the like, rather than 
\ at underlying conditions as defined by the cltnician. This does not mean 
that our diagnosis needs to be limited to the problems expressed by the 
client, that we ^oufd not address 'ourselves to the underlying causes of 
these problems in treatment, -or that we do not Have a responsibility to 
help clients recognize and express problems of which they are not 
immediately aware or that they cannot verbalize. It means rather that our 
definition of jwhat we want to change should correspond closely to the 
client's initial or emergent cpnceptipn of what he wants changed. The 
main rationale for this position is simply that the client will not let us do 
much else anyway — his conception of what he wants altered places 
stringent limits upon our helping efforts, no matter how well justified these 
may t>e in our value and theoretical systems .... Th^TTsT^Jtif-atten^n is 
directed to a theory of problem-change rather than the theories of change 
in personality, attitudes, or behavior as such, even though such theocies 
are germane to problem-change.^ 

Action on the problem. Separation of diagnosis from action is purely 
conceptual and artificial. In practice they proceed simultaneously with the 
caseworker thinking, testing his ideas, listening to the client, modifying his 
ideas; the client thinking, testing his ideas, listening to the caseworker, modify- 
ing his ideas. It may, however. Jbe helpful to sort out some of the techniques 
used by'the caseworker as he and the client work together. 



2 lOtd . p 79 



Jn this model, the first activity after selection of the "problem to be worked" 
is a mutual deosion on that action which a client might take to alleviate the 
- problem — his task. 

Our model is largely an attempt to enhance the natural task-setting and 
task-achieving of individuals in diffk^ulty .... Most individuals sooner or 

later take constructive action to alleviate their troubles Such coping 

efforts may be seen as natural tasks individuals set for ttiemsetves^ in 
order to resolve problems.^ 

• The client's motivation — what he wants to do about his problem and how 
much he wants to do it — is the central guideline in shaping the client's task. 
The caseworker's role is to apply his objectivity and knowledge to suppxHt 
tasks and to help the client evaluate various courses of action. If the 
caseworker attempts to guide the client into a plan of action, he shoukj have 
good reasons which he discusses with the client: A tasfc must make sense to 
the client and be one he is willing to perform.. 

The caseworker must also use his knowledge to help the client select a. 
task which is feasible. It must not demand behavioral changes impossible for 
the client at this time, nor should unalterable obstacles in the environment be 
too great. Firrally, the caseworker and/or his agency should have the re- 
sources to help the client carry out his task. 

Of major importance in the work of the caseworker is tl^e use of the 
relationship between himself and the client as a corrective experience. 

For the growth of any living thinglwo conditions must be present: nurture 

smd the exercise of innate-powers The casework process, like every 

other process intended to promote growth, must use relationship as its 
basicmeans .... Relationship is a condition in which two persons with 
some common interest between them, long-term or temporary, interact 
with feeling .... Relationship leaps from one person to the other'at the 
moment when emotion moves between them .... AH growth producing 
relationships, of which the casework relationship is one. contain ele- 
ments of acceptance and expectation, support and*^aimulation . . y. A 
professional relationship Is formed and maintained for^ purpose f^og- 
nized by tx>tfr participants, and it ends when that p urpose has been 
achieved or is judged to be unachievable". . . <^^^ 
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The casework relationship may have several therapeutic values .... To 
be cared about by someone for whom one has respect and liking en- 
harx»s the personality . . . : Not only in chikihood. but also in adult- 
hood . . . we take into our innermost selves the attitudes and behaviors 

of people who nurture us psychologically ^ a relationship that offers 

warmth, sustenance, and assurance, some to these energies are re- 
leased from their defensive tasks. They may be invested elsewhere — 
perhaps in the service of experimentation with change arxJ adaptationG in 
thought or action.' 

Transfererx» of feelings from earlier relationships (and the caseworker's 
counter-transference) arise to complicate the casework relationship, as they 
do any therapeutic relationship. Generally speaking, the caseworkerattempts 
, to maintain his identity as an individual and to control transference pherK>mena 
by maintaining focus on problem-solving in his work. Occasionally the distor- 
tions of the relationship caused by tramsference must be poirrted out and 
worked on with the client. 

Warmth, receptivity, sympathetic responsiveness; acceptance of tlie 
person as he is and expectatk>n that, with help, he will strive tpward 
change in himself, or his situation; purposiveness, otsjectivity. and goal; 
the ability and willingness to ^ of help, authority of expertness arxJ of 
4:harge — all of these characterize the caseworker's professionaU relei- 
tionship. Within this dynamic matrix of acceptance and expectation, 
security and stimulation, the •conscious work of problem-solving takes 
place.2 

Any attempt to^;^^st the techniques of treatment commonly used in 
casework immediately becomes appallingly complex.. Probaibly it is most 
sensible to use the Reid and Epstein techniques, i^rticularly appropriate to 
task-centered casework, as a beginning point. 

(1 ) Exploration, The term refers to the practitioner's efforts to elicit data 
from the client- It serves two' purposes: to provide the worker with 
needed information and to focus the flow of communication on 

relevant content Once a task has been formulated, exploratior>is 

concentrated primarily on task-related questions .... Data gathered ^ 
on the client's task performance through exploration provides the 
informational bases for the practitioner's operations in all sub- y 
sequent categories. _ 

(2) Structuring. Structuring operations comprise the worker's communi- 
cations aboutttJe structure and directions of his interactions with the 
client. They include general explanations of the purpose and nature 
of treatment . . . ; communicatioriB about the problem, tasks, anytime 



1 P«rtman. Soctmt Cmsmwork. pp 64-74 S«« Cr\apt»r 7 lor more 0«taiied discussion at m«s« upects ol raiationshu. 

2 /txtf . p 83 ■ 
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limits au-ound which treatment win be organized; and specific focus- 
ing responses which ex0Ucitly direct the flow of client communication 
toward task-relevant content. 

(3) Enhancing the client's awareness. They, comprise the practitioner's 
efforts to provide the client with information about his own behavior 
and problems, about others, or about his situation .... In fhis 
oategory are included operations which in other systems have such 
labels as "interpretation," "clarification/* "confrofrtation," and "re- 
flection." In our system these veulous types of interventions are 
grouped Into two sub-categories: (1 ) responses aimed at increasing 
the client's awareness of others and his situatiorr; (2) responses 
aimed at increasing the client's awareness . . . are corx^entrated on 
helping the client carry out specific tasks .... Much of the 
caseworker's use of awareness enhancing tachniques occurs in 

helping the client work through obstacles to task achievement In 

some situations, enhancing the client's awareness serves more to 
fadjitate task behavior than to remove speofic obstacles; for exam- 

^ F>*e. the caseworker provides ... information ... [or helps a mother] 

gain a more accurate perception of her chikj's behavior. 

(4) Encouragement. A caseworker makes use of encouragement when 
he expresses approval or some other kind of positive reaction to 
actions the client has undertciken. is carrying out. or is contemplating 

In the present model, encouragement is used primarily fo 

strengthen and stimulate behavior that might be expected to con- 
tribute to progress toward the tasks. 

(5) Direction. Responses in this category convey to the client the 
Caseworker's advice or recommendations aibout possible sources of 
action the client might take as part of his work on the task .... 
Direction proposes action possibilities the client has not considered 
or at least puts the caseworker on record as recommending one of 
several courses the client may be considering.^ 



The major difference between this list of technique^nd those used in the 
more familiar "problem-solving" approach seems to lie in the sharper focusing 
on carrying out the selected task. 



We need to examine this list of techniques very carefully. We need to 
know (1 ) whether these techniques reflect the casework techniques actually 
used at CCCS, (2) whether additional techniques should be included, and (3) 
which techniques are emphasized in our work. It may be that we will decide 
that we need a completely different system of thinking about casework 
techniques if we are to best reflect our work. 

1 Retd and Epa»tn. Tmzk-C«nt»r»<l C«sewor«r. pp 149-170 S«e Chapt»r 7 fpr mora cJetail about mese MchniQues. 
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New contracts or termination. When the goal of resolving the problem 
selected for work is reached, caseworker and client stop and decide where to 
go. If work on the first problem has sharpened worker and client awareness of 
afKrther problem, perhaps one more fundamental to client functioning, arxi if 
success on working on the first problem hsis given the client impetus to 
continue, a new contract to work on a new problem may be developed. If not, 
termination is appropriate. 

The problem which the client brought is prpbably. seldom fully resolved in 
all its dimensions when the appropriate time for termination arrives. Rather, 
the client can look back on achievements irv carrying out tasks focused on 
solving the problem, and can with confidence plan further tasks which he can 
carry Oqt on his own. The task of the caseworker at termination is to help him do 
this, so that treatment ends for the client with a "feel" of success and energy to 
continue work on the problem. 

When an individual leaves a particular course of brief treatment he does 
not necessarily terminate his career as a client. We do not see the client's 
returning for further help as an indteator of the insufficier>cy of an eaflier 
treatment experience, even if he comes back for help with the s^me kind 
of problem. Problems of living are akin to certain kinds of physical 
conditions, like upper respiratory infections perhaps, which occur period- 
ically and for vyhich we may seek medical help from time to time if they 
become serious, enough. If there were some "once and for all cure" for 
such conditipns we should probably taike it, but there is not. Similarly 
there is^o definitive cure that we know of for pwoblems of living.^ 
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NOTES FROM COMMITTEE WORKING ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF DEFINITION OF CASEWORK AT CCCS 

To: Mrs. Obenhaus 
Counseling staff 
From: Joan Shireman 

Meeting with Counseling Staff of 3-8-73 

^ The meeting of the counseling staff was opened by my request tharstaff 
th|pfK wtth me about whether the proposed- model "fit" the work they were doing 
— what were the problems, where did modifications need to be made. Discus- 
sion was intense. 

In general, the consensus was that there was discomfort with the model. 
The workers described a type of case, or method of working, in which their goal 
wa3 resolution of underlying difficulties which generally impeded the client's 
functioning, such as diffrculty in relationships. To accomplish this, workers 
discussed with the client whatever problem the client was having at the time of 
the interview. Interest was not on helping the client resolve these problems per 
se, but in using these problems as vehicles through which the client could wprk 
on the problem identified by the caseworker. The caseworkers felt they would 
experience success with thi$ work only if the client's ego functioning were 
strengthened. Ken took on the task of developing a list of behaviors through 
which strengthened ego functioning could be identified. 

We were unclear aibout whether this "underlying problem" case was the 
identifk;ation of another type of case we carry, whether it was actually a form 
into which any of our cases could be fit, or whether it was not a type of case at 
all, but rather a rqatter of worker ''style." ' 

In any case, it is clear that resolution of the problem presented by the client 
is not a goal with which our staff is comfortable. The whole question of 
measurement of success -needs further thought. 

* * 4b 

To: Counseling Staff 
From: Ken Watson 

The committee to develop the conceptual model of our casework counsel- 
ing service (as a prelude possibly to comparing it to a family treatment model) 
has been formed. 

The committee members are Ann Cook, Evelyn Diers, Penny Johnson, 
Geraldine Manar, Ruth Sackerson, Joari^^reman, and Ken Watson. 

The first, and perhaps most difficult, task is finding a time when we can all 
meet- Our first meeting will be at 10:30 a.m. on Thursday, June 21. Please 
make every effort to attend. 
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^ Committae Meeting of 7-5-73 

Two records formed the basis for discussion at^his meeting. Though one 
was^a foster child who-has grown up in CCCS care, and one an unmanled 
mother, we quickly identified a similar pattern! 

Both cases represent clients we would not t>e seeing had they not come to 
us due to reality problems revolving arourid the care of a deperxjent child. Both 
primary clients are seen as ego defective and deeply involved with an "ego- 
indusfve" parent figure. Propulsion for service comes from the ego-indusive 
parent whose goal is maintaining a threatened status quo. The goal of the 
dient and caseworker is char^ge. 

Work with the ego-defective client, then, occurs in two stages — the 
struggle to axdude the ego-inclusive parent arxJ then the long series of tasks 
which build the client's ego capacity. Client and caseworker share a common 
goal, but the t>eginning steps along the way can be perceived and organized 
only by the caseworker. As the client's ego capacity grows, he progressively 
• takes over the organizing, evaluating, and task-setting role. Is successful 
termination measured by the degree to whkrfi the diem is able to take on this 
role? 

We nr>oved from this material to discuss two other types of clients whom 
we often see t^ecause of mutual involvement in the life of a dependent chtki, 
arxJ whom we felt did not fit the task-oriented model. 

The first of these is the psychotic client, characterized by severely im- 
paired reality testing so that he is living in a world not perceived by the 
caseworker. The diffk;ulty is in making the diagnosis. Once made, we were 
clear that the caseworker did not deak with the psychosis itself, but rather 
teamed to work around the psychosis and to support any fun<^oning that 
would enable the dependent child to get good care. The caseworker may also 
mobilize other resources — family or community — for the client. This seems 
to t>e true whether the child is at home or in a foster home. 

We decided to kx>k at some cases of character disorders in order to 
klentify the caseworker's activity in our next meeting. We also hope to review 
the caseworker's role with children in foster homes, and to check over our 
types of cases and diagnostic categories to see if we have other clients who do 
not fit our model. 

Committee Meeting of 7-19-7^ 

We struggled in this session with the "fit" of our model to the dient with a 
charader disorder, pur discussion was based on cases read, but we noted 
that we were x^c^ really sure of the diagnosis in some-bf these cases. Eventu- 
ally, we dedded that we were not concerned with a limited diagnostic category, 
but rather with a type of client we^ee and work with primarily because of his 
impad on those around him, or^ecause he is a foster child in our care.. 



M- i^L?^*' ^"f^?^^ noted that we were not dealing with very "pure" 

uJS^I^hSSS^^- ^ wh^ seemed to V»eed 

urnque patterns of service. So far we have identified the "ego-symbiotic " the 
character disorder." and the psychotic. ^^=»ymoKTOc. ine 

In thefinal half hour we discussed work with the foster home in which the 

^^^<PSl^^''^:S^^ '^^ ^ reasonat)ly symptom free. It 
sromed that a mapr part of our role was knowing the family well enough to 
make the decisions that fall into the province of the agency. We also idenSfied 
a preventive-protective role. . . ^ lutrnuiiw 

t« «.iw?i?^''^^?r ^ ^ meeting we agreed on several varied tasks- (1 ) 
^re^?S ^r.T.'^^T^'^*^ treatment of the psychotic chiW in fostef 
^une. (2) to draw upa list of ideas about how we work with the foster parent and 

cS^e k^^^ItrS '^^'^ '"^^^ th^hi;7r^ 
cases we know anOsee if any demand a treatment method not yetdiscussed. 

Af-. ^® agreed that we need to conskJer the cases in the daV care sendee 

^J^'J^J^^!'^''' "^^^ postpone this, perhaps taking it up inSS 
fall when committee memtjers retum from vacation^. 

^JH^' meeting we woukJ like to complete our discussion on models of 
Rework in the foster care and counseling services, and to be ready to write a 
statement, for review by other staff. 

Committee Meeting of 8-2-73 

c.r^ this meeting was devoted to picking up odds and ends of ideas 

f^^'^ over from other meetings. We. however, attempted to put ' 

together a newxlescnption of casework service, and £rt the end of the meetiYig 
felt we had at least a working- model. ^ ly 

tr..^ 22f °V^l^"f ^" ^^'^ meeting was whether it was still 

toie that only about 1 0 percent of our clients In counseling sen/ice were seen 

?q?'?'m^'"'®^' 3 study of cases done between January and 

^ . another recent study and the monthly CHILDATA 

reports. I made an estimate that between February and June 1973 about 
° ^'!?"^^ <^ounseling service were seeh three or more times 
Variation among workers was great, ranging from one worker who saw only 6 
percent of her clients three times to one wtx> saw 50 percent of her clients this 

We discussed at some length the treatment of the psychotic child and 

^^^^^nl^^'^^r^^"" t"^""'- ^? ^^reed that though most often we e^n- 
tially managed the psychoses of these clients and mobilized community 
resources for treatment, at times we were the direct providers of treatment 
.•^^'IkL^?, T.* ^"^^ ^° <^"ter on reducing external pressure through help^ 
ing the client learn to cope with the world, and on reducing internal pressure 
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through correcting psychotic impressions of reality and providing tasks (often 
concrete) to reduce anxiety. 

The "fit** of work with foster families into our scheme was conskJeretf ^ 
within the franriework of primary work being for the beriefit of the growing ch 

living with the foster parents (or other adults in the chikj's iiie). Foster parents 
and agency were seen as having an alliance — carrying a joint responsibility in 
raising a chikJ. The unequal balance of power was noted as a rnaior bkx:k to 
this "team" approach. It was also noted that the fosterparerrt may be willing to 
surrender tt>e "power" of independent parentir>g because he uses the cNkj as 
an indirect route to the help the agerKry can provkte for his own problems. 

Ken suggested that the sendees of foster care are (1) legal servfce (whk:h 
provkles the power base); (2) a monitoring rde through which the agency 
rriatnt^ins the knowledge needed to make decisions; and (3) the suppfement^ 
ing of parerrtal services through (a) "parent enabling" (described above), (b) 
p^iodic direct counseling following the task model when the need arises. arxJ 
(c) addttkxial input into the chikJ's life Lpr^the form. of ancillary, supipo^e 
services. 

The core of our meeting was discussion of the concept of relationship. It 
seemed to us that we were distinguishing between treatmerit modalities for the 
client who could er>gage quk:kly in a relationship arxl the client whose core 
problem was inability to fbim a relationship. For the latter client the correcfive 
relationship experience was the key to successful treatment, and little success 
in problem solving was to be expected until a relationship had formed. 

We devetoped some indices of knowing when a relationship had formed. 
The client "teHs" the worker by thinking about him between appointments, 
calling in a crisis, applying the worker's advice, etc. The client also dem- 
onstrates capacity to be part of a give-arKl-take exchange with the worker: he 
is engaged, maybe with some intensity, in the work. What the worker says or 
does has obvious impiact on the client, and he is sensitive and responsive to 
the worker as a person. 

^ Our final task of the day was putting together the model oWined below. 
W^vDut it together with the note that any category of client (such as foster 
parents) might "fit" into any part of the model, depending on individual needs, 
and that the treatment received was dependent on a mix of the needs of the 
client arxj the current pressures on the agency and joforker. 

We plan to reconvene in October, after vacations, for two or three ses- 
sions to "fit" the model to the work of the Child and Family Devetopment 
Center. We hope to include those working downstairs in these discussions. 
We would then like to present the model to the whele professional staff for 
discussion. 

♦ * * 
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^ A DERNmON OF CASEWORK AT CHICAGO CHILD CARE SOCIETY 

I. Task-carifltred casework - 

TWs methodof oasewofK was devek^ 
toon ofCTisewofk^CCCS- Due primarily to client needs and to some e;(tent to 

demands on treatment staff . it is probably the method used with the ma^ 
our clients, , ' 

who readily engages in an appropriate relationshtp with the 

oetemwiatKXi by the client of the problem and. ¥wth the caseworker the 
deoswn as to what to do about it The client wori« on the task necessary to 
solve the problem and determines wfhen no further help is needed. One or a 
serj^of problerns may be the subfect of woric. The goal is resdutton of the 
P«>blem<s) on whfch the client wishes to work. 

^^Fhe ta^-centered approach is also tised with some clients whose central 
problem IS ab«lity to relate but who can derive some benefit from this approach. 

II. Long-term supportive casework 

This method was also outlined In the original description of COOS woric - 
Supportive help, without any real intent to solve undertying probterps is given 
tosome clients because with this help they function bettermthe c^e of 
dependent chiWren. The casewori^er may -wori< around" the illness, may 
mobilize other family and/or community resources to support the client. There 
may be episodes of task-centered woric on specific problems. It is possible that 
^me fosterparents use foster care as an indirect route to attain this supportive 

III. Lofig-term treatmert in which the relationship of trust with the caseworicer 
IS the crudial factorj 

A few clients ha<e such diffk;ulty in forming relationships, or relate to 
others in such a distorted way. that they have multiple problems in functioninq 
Help in solving problems is ineffecUve until the client has learned to reIsS 
constructively. These clients demand tong-term commitment from the agency 
The corrective experience in the relationship with the wori^er is the "core" of 
their treatment. . 'Success" is measured thnsugh improved client functioninq in 
all areas of livirtg. . 
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Several types of treatment patterns in tt^is category have been examined. 
Though these seemed to.descrjt>e the wprk wfth all the khowh cas6s. there 
may well be other treatment patterns. These types of treatment .are outlined 
tJelow; they are examined in greater detail in the minutes of the Model Commit- 
tee meefings. ^ * - 

^ A. The psychotic ctfel^. The aim is to reduce internal stress through 
correcting impressions of reality and relieving anxiety, and, to reduce 
external, stress through 'helping the client manage his environment. 
Though this is the pattern of work through the case, little isuccess.is 
attained until the client engages in a relationship with the worker. 

B. The ego-symbiotic client. Casework in these cases begins with a 
struggle between the worker and the ego-dominant parent figure. 
"When the ego-dominar^t partner is excluded and the client engaged m 
a relationship with the worker, focus moves to a long series of tasks of 
ir>creasing difficulty through which the client's capacity for indepen- 
dent ego functioning is developed. 

C. The character disordered clieipt. Relationship between worker and 
client is built in these cases mimigh work on a series of tasks aimed at 
resolving the perpetual crises of the client. After the client is engaged 
in. a relationship, treatment moves to helping the client face his de- 
pression and recognize the dynamics of his biBhayrorr£nvironmental 
rhanipulation, to minimize projection, may be ^rt- of this treatment. 



Replicdtfon of the Earlier Study of Case Characteristics 

in ia74 a replication of the January 1972 intake sfod^fwas carriedout, 
partly to meet-caseworl^ers' requests and partly to learn rnol|e about current 
client population for the study proposed with the Family Insfrtute qf Chicago. 
The firKlings showed some increase in the number^ftirnesxirents were seen, , 
>anfi some minor shifts in the types of client conrrtnglothe-agency. in general. 
• as the results were not very different from those of two yeaVs earlier, the study 
drew little attentiorv - Workers were now more comfortable with giving brief 
service, and neitHer they nor the research staff fouhd any surprises -in the 
replication. 
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CASE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COUNSELING SERVICIe — 1974 



In response to two questions which had' arisen' at Chibago Child Care 
Society, a study was conducted of the cases which came to the agency 
between mid-NovembHer*l 973 and the end of February 1974. Staff members 
wanted to know (t ) whether the nature of the cases sen/ed, and the method of 
helping, had changed since a similar study In 1972. And (2) considerable detail 
about the way caseworkers currently worked with clients, as well as knowl- 
.edge aboutcllent numbers and characteristics, was sought to help plan a study 



The metl^ds of data collection were^ fairiy simple. Twenty-nine clients 
from twenty-five farrrilies were asked at intake (the interview following a tele- 
phone or. occasionally, in-person screening) to complete a questiofihaire 
containing some demographic informatipn atK>ut themselvi^ akd a statement 
of their problems. Material concerning the worker's F>erceptioh of the situaRlon 
.was taken from the dictated intake inten/lew. Finally, workers vyere intervi<&wed 
by a reseawch team member after case ctosing or, if a case was still open, after 
May 1 , 1 974. This interview provided infomSation on the worker's description of 
'the progress of treatment and assessment of outcome. 



Of twenty-five families, sixteen were referred for adoption service- or 
adoption in combination with some other service, e.g. counseling, foster care, 
etc. One client was self-referred for foster care for her cNId in combination with 
counsefing. Clients from seven of the remaining eight families were referred for 
counseling services only. The remaining couple was referred by a private 
attorney for assistance in obtacining a hardship discharge for the husband from 
the arhny. Clients were referred by-a wide variety of agencies and individuals. 

CiieritsMnitial Requests and/or Statement^^^roblpi^ 

Clients were asked prior to the in^k^in^^^PFto make a bl|ef statement 
of their problems ar>d requests of ^fiflflF^^v^lP^^ formulaobins, and the 
wockers'^ are presented below. W^l^^^^ding statements by woNcers. and 
comparing them to client statements, it iig important to remember that workers 
made their corrjments after the intake interview. Thus they reflecL-eontent of 
the interview. , j 

In general,. descriptions of problems by client aijd worker were not con- 
gruent, as is ceflected in the following examples. 
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Reason for Referral 
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T«bl»1. Problem g9«criptlons by Client and Worker 


Client Problewi Definltian 


woncvr fTDiNvm Definition 


1 likpf^ Itnow why are people so 
mi«M«<*««anding. 


Practical help — firxling medical, r>ospftal, 
arxJ school plans: planning for due baby; ' 
possible family communication problems 
especially arour>d child reahng. 


. Adoption^ can't take proper care of baby. 


Relationship problems with males; adoption 


Client: 1 would like to gel a job so 1 can 
support myself. 

Clienr 5 mother: Get pr^gnaw daughter in a 
home and some oiace tor schoolino 


Help to attain abortion; depression in 
mother; acting out in daughter. 


Placement o* child. 


Issues of impulse control arxi dependency. 


Husbend: Trvfno inr a hardshio rii«r>harne 
fforn army, reason being both financial, and 
the tBCith^A Wife is unabfe to control our chil- 
, dren without my help in being in the house- 
hold. 

Wire. • - iwy problem bes wnn the income 
from the govemnr>ent and housir>g fadli- 
lies ■ ■ • 


Abuse — neglect of children; counseling. 

m 


>Having troujaie^ coping with problems and ^ 
oo( being able tosay no. . 


Wonders if she is losing her mind — doesn't 
have control over way life is aoing; low 
feeling of self worth — feeling of deprecia- 
tion. 



^^^orkerarKlclrerrt seefTied to define the problem the same v»«y in five 
twenty-five cas^; in an additional two cases there was agreement on one • 
' aspect of a complex problem, three clients did not report having a problem. 

« ■ . . _ 

Dernographic Characteristics ' . ' 

Of twenty-nine clients, 19 wei^ black, and the rest were white. Seven 
clieritewere married. Of the remaining 22 clients, 19 were single, 2 were 

^ divorced, and 1 was separate. Clients ranged in age from 1 4 to 34. Seventy- 
two percent of the clients were below 23 years of age. Client age varied » 
^pmewhat with the kind of service requested- The average age" of clients 

% f®ciuesttng adoption was 1 8.75. Clients requesting /x>unseling were a some- 
what older group with an average age of 23. It is interesting to note that thd 
youngest three clie,nts requesting counseling (aged 1 6, 1 8, and 1 9) were also . 
pregnant. • 

*evel was tow. Fourteen clients were receiving public assistance; 
an addmonai 3 earned under $5,000 per year. Six clients earned over $1 0,000 
per year, income was unknown in 3 instarx^es. Occupations were varied. 

Th® 3 clients requesting counseling came from eight households. The Y*, 
rnarried clients (4 househokfe) tail within thi^ group. Two clients referred for • 



counseling were sisters living with parents and six minor sibtings. One married 
client lived with her husband and in-laws. All other households contained two 
or three children. 

Of 16 clients seeking adoption, 10 were of legal age (18 or over) and 6 
were minors. Seven of the adult clients were requesting adoption for unborn 
children. The other 3 had infants. Five minor clients requested adoption for 
unborn children, and 1 had delivered 2 days before intake. All clients request- 
ing adoption were single. Only 3 households were headed by men. In 2 cases 
the man was the client's father and in the other^ the man was her brother-in- 
law. 

Intake Interview Participants 

In cases where minor clients were seeking adoption services from CCCS, 
only 1 client, aged 17, was unaccompanied. Two clients came with their 
mothers and another came with both parents. One client, aged 14, did not 
attend intake, but was represented by her mother. Another client, aged 1 5, was 
accompanied by her mother and "godmother * with whom she lived. 

All adult clients seeking adoption came to intake unaccompanied, ei^cept 
for one who brought an 1 1 morith old child for whom she was seeking adoption. 

Two of the married couples seeking counseling came to intake together. 
In the case of the third couple, the wife came to intake with her older sister and 
a girlfriend, all of whom attended the interview. Husband arKl wife^were seen 
together in subsequent interviews. Other counseling clients were seen ak>ne. 

All adult adoption clients (10) sought placement of their children. In all 
cases but one, this service was offered in conjunction with counseling in areas 
seen by the worker as necessary and appropriate. In the exceptional case, 
adoption was the only service offered as CCCS was working cooperatively 
counseling at ifrtake. ^owever, as the husband declined to become involved, 
individual casework with the wife was the modality used. 

* , 

All minor adoption clients (6) requested adoption from CCCS^n addition, 
one client mentioned abortion as an alternative. CCCS offered hel^n pursuing 
this option. The modality was casework by telephone. In other cases CCCS 
offered assistance with adoption. In two cases counseling was also offered. 
Two clients were seen individually and the other three were seen with other 
family members. 

Counseling around a variety of problems was the service requested of 
CCCS by 1 3 clients. In three cases, counseling was offered using individual 
Ceisev^ork^sthe nnodaiity. .Two other clients, sisters, were to be seen together; 
the worker called this "family segment" casework. In arKrther case the service 
offered was referral to a mental health clinic near the client^ home. 

Foster care and counseling were services requested by on^ client. CCCS 
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Offered counseling to the whole family (mother and two children) by co- 
therapists. 

One married couple asked for specific help around concrete problems; 
, short-term marital counseling was offered by CCCS. Marital counseling was 
also the modality used with another couple requesting counseling around a 
variety of interperso;ral and family problems. The third couple was offered joint 
counseling at intake. However, as the husband declined to become involved, 
in^idual casework with the wife was the modality used. 



Disposition 

Intake interview only. All clients applying to CCCS within the time limits of 
this study were accepted for service with one exception. A client requesting 
counseling was referred to a mental health clinic ctoser to her home. The 
sisters requesting counseling established contact with a social service agerx^y 
of their religious affiliation and withdrew after intake. One minor adoption client 
delivered her baby<prematurely, shortly after intake. When the baby died, the 
family declined further involvement. 

/ It is important to point out that some clients making inquiries by telephone 
at>out service from CCCS weye not offered, or did not keep, an intake appoint- 
ment. Such individuals are rtot included among the subjects of this study. 

Contract for Service 

The remaining twenty-three clients entered into a treatmem contract with 
CCCS. Contracts and subsequent contacts between worker and client are 
presented in Table 2. The table is grouped according to nature of service 
request. The treatment goal and content of the service were abstracted from 
the case record by a member of the research staff, who then talked with the 
worker to clarify and/or arnplify the materiaL Thus the material on goals is 
biased by some retrospective content. The worker evaluated outcome (in the 
interview with the research stafO by evaluating problem resolution according to 
the following scale: (1 ) Considerably alleviated, (2) somewhat alleviated, (3) 
unchang|ed, (4) aggravated- Workers may have interpreted these scale points 
rather idiosyncraticalty, but the assessment is at least the direct judgment of 
the worker,, unscreened l>y recording and/or research judgments. Contacts are 
recorded after intake through April 30. 1974. 






Tt>to 2. Cltfit Contact Daf 
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Tr— tmfW of Coun— Hnq CUmnf (7) 



-Establish rvlatkyv 



:st«bttsh rvlatiorv 
sNp: practical, i.e. 
pubHc aid: rela- 
tionahips — m«Q 
and mother: salf« 



Riajor Cofvtam 
of Work 



Refationshtps: 
' "^are aid 



Help her give up 
baby voluntarHy: 




stabWze chaotic Hfe situation: coHabo- 

rattng with CNI- 
dren^ Memoriai 
lita 



Independent furx:- 
tloning: help 
stabilize family 
situation 



Prevent further 
abuse - 

children: stablHze 
family: place 
children 



Confronting with 
child abuse; Hving 




No. 



and Location 
Through 4-74 



13 in omce 



Who Attended j 



Worlier 
Evaluation 
of Outoome 



Client 



Considerably 
alleviated 



16 in office 



Hospital and 



Corx:fete^ help; 
letter to army 



in office 



Conflict t>etween 
neglect offhusband and wife! 
re placenient: 
Imoney problems; 
possible current 
pregnarxry 



in office 



. Establish, dear 
diagrxMfic evalua- 
tion via consulta- 
tion: provide 
supponfve^Mfvice lani 
until dearer ^--^^ rati 
recommendation^ Mtl 



Discussion of 
fantasies arxJ 
f a d ing s of client 
esp. re husband 
and due baby: 
nalationships 
^*th husband arxl| 
older mar>" 



Help cftent feel 

better about self 
and adopted ctttid 



phone calls 
|5 home visits 
Board of Health 



Client 



[Aggravated 



HustMTKj and 
wife 



|lJrx:hanged 



Whole family — 
msband. wife, 
two children 



Sdmewfutt 
alleviated 



Client (husbarxj 
xesent at first 
xjme visit) 



Unchanged 



Everyctey situa- 
tions between 
cient and child 
arxl feelings to- 
wartS Nnrt; Teelif , 
re own past and* 
relationship with 
nnotfier in presen. 
feelings re coun- 
seling and 
^worker: e39>ecta- 
tkansoTM — 
-Jonistic: 
trying to loosen 
a ittle 



10 in office 



Wife (husband at (Somewhat 
intake and first ialteviated- 
interview) 



Help family talk 
to each other; * 
help client go 
through motions _ 

cfWdren {about cMdren 



elped realize 

com-' 
munication and 
ambivalence 



in office 



Two chfldren 
and mother 



ISomewhat 
[alleviated 
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TrMtnMnt of Minor Adoption Cllonts (6> 



— 

Workor'a 


* : 

Ma|or Content 
of Work 


Aftec Intake 
arKi LocatkHi^ 
Through 4*74 


Who Attended 


Worker 
• Evaluation 
of Outcome 


PIaha for tMbv 


■ — — 

Plans before 
b<nh 


1 in hospttal 

2 phone calls 


Client 


Unchar>ged 


Afloohori and 
rcrsourca help 


No further contaci 
after intake 


■ 




Ur>changed 


Abortion referral 


Referral for 
abortion 


2 phone calls 


Client and 
rrtother 


Considerably 
alleviated 


Adoption; help 
f amity deal wtth 
possibility ct 
mother's death 
from cancer: con- 
flictual family 
reiattortships; deal . 
with significant 
losses 


Losses: conflict; 
adoption 


6 in office 
2 phone calls 


3-Whole family 
except client and 
father 

1 * Whole family 

2 - Whole family 
except 5i9iof 


Considerably 
alleviated 


Ctahfy service 
client wishes: 
assist in plan for 
baby; get at feel- 
ir>gs around 
problematic issues 
in placemerrt 
planr^ng 


Relationship — 
client/ worker; 
be^nning dahfi* 
cation of s^ervice 
request 


3 in office 

4 phone calls 

1 home visit 


3 - Client 
3 • Client 
1 • Mother 
Client and mother 


Unchanged 


Woric through 
feelings re 
baby's father and 
baby, and ambiva- 
\ence re adoption 


Same as stated 
in goals 


3 in offic^ 
1 nome visii 


Client 


Somewhat 
Alleviated 



T fU iwi u of Adult Adoption Clfwf (10) 



Worttor-s 
Tf— tmirt Qoaifl 


Major Content 
of Work 


No. Cofitacta 
After Intato 
and Location 
Through 4-74 


1 * 

1 Who Attended 


Wortcer 
Evaluetlon 
of Outcome 


Plan* for baby— 
ambtvalanca; 
MtabNah rala- 


Isolation: rela^ 
tlor>Mp with 
family; school 
plans; feelings 
re pregnancy 


8 in office 


1 Client 


Unchanged 


Ratabonahip with 
Woman: ganaral 
mlatrust; adopttva 
plaoanriant 


Relationship with 
women; plans for 
babv: rerarral to 
Putriic Aid 


9 fn office 
1 in hospital 


j Cliertt ' 


alleviated 


Placamant of baby 


Plans for t>aby 


3 in office 
1 phone call 


I Client 


Unchanged 


Plans forboby 


Plans for t>at>y 


2 in office 


1 Qient 


Urx:hanged 


* — . fc- — 

rTans tor baby — 
ha«> dMadmrt 

amblwitianca: irv 
dapandapt living 
and schooUng 


Identity indica- 
tions of ambiva- 
lence re btf>y: 
|ob situation 
vvith regard to 
record 


7 in office 


Client 


Somewhat 
alleviated 

• 

r 


Placament 


Ptacenient 

* 


1 in'office <k 
Numerous ^ 
phor^e caSs | 


Client 


Considcfrably 
alleviated 


Plan for baby 


Plan for baby 


) phorw calls } 
1 m office j 


Qierrt 


Somewhat 
alleviated 


Plaoemant 


Placement 


1 at ctienf s { 
residential 
school I 


Qierrt 


N/A — 

co-op case v^h 


Worfana through 
Bfnbf>fmenoe re- i 
' adoption; father's { 
feeitngs — wanted 
adoption, very 
detached 


Same as stated 
n treatment 
}oals 


3 in office 
1 to hospital 
1 in adoption I 
court ' 1 

e 1 


2 - Client 

3 - Qient 

and baby s father 


Corisiderably 
alleviated 


StinOQft rJinnt in- f 

adopOon decision: t 
oourtsaNng re c 
pulsfvity in taking c 
back baby: relate i 
dMIerendv to men 1 


-/oosion re laKin^ 4 
>aci( baby: ^ 
SienTs mother's : 
leath 


c nome vtsns 
t in office 
) phdne calls 


Client ! 


Somewfiat 
alleviated 
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Contacts with all but one of the counseling clients took place in CCCS 
worker offices The exceptional client, who was pregnant, was seen matnly at 
home. The one client requesting foster care became in effect a counseling 
client and was also seen at the agency. Clients receiving counseling have 
averaged slightly more than nine contacts each following intake. A number of 
these cases remain open. 

Contacts with six minor adoption clients were fewer. In one case no 
contacts followed intake, and in another there were only two contacts by 
telephone. With the others, a number of signtfk:ant contacts were by phone. 
One was seen only in the hospital following intake. The number of personal 
contacts with four minor adoption clients ranged fronri one to six. 

Adult adoption clients were also seen mainly in CCCS offk:es. A number 
of contacts were also made by telephone for several clients in this group. In 
addition, some clients were seen at home and sorqp in the hospital. Combining 
minor and adult adoption groups, in-person coi iMicls averaged four per client. 
Eighty-five percent of the total number of in-person Interviews with adoption 
clients took place in CCCS offices. 

Outcome 

Of the six minor adoption clients, two kept their babies and two placed 
their babies in foster homes. One baby died following premature birth, and 
another was due after May 1 , the cut-off date for purposes of this study. The 
•mother was leaning toward adoption, but the matter had not been completely 
resolved. 

Two of the ten adult adoption clients took their babies home from the 
hospital. Two other babies were returned to their mothers foltowing temporary 
placements in foster homes. Three babies were adopted, one by the c lient's 
mother. Two babies died shortly after birth. One baby was due after May 1 , the 
cut-off date of this study. 

Of thirteen clients requesting counseling, four individuals and one couple 
continue to be seen. One couple withdrew from contact, and three clients were 
subsequently seen by other agencies. One of these was referred by CCCS; 
the other two contacted another agency themselves. The htisband of one 
client being seen declir>ed to be involved. 

The client requesting foster care kept her children arxj has c«mtinued to be 
seen with them in counseling. / 

Summary -and Conclusions 

In order to answer some specific questioris about our current caseload at 
CCCS — questions posed by the counseling department and by planning for 
the proposed study with the Family Institute — this study was undertaken. The 
answers to some of these questions are drawn together in this section. 
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In planning a study, the fact that it took 3 months to gather a sample of 25 
families (or 23 who continued with CCCS) needs to be considered. The sample 
was limited to those who came to the office for an intake inten/tew. and woukj of 
course be increased (perhaps doubled) if intakes done in the fiekj were 
included. In addition, only clients of the counseling service were included in 
this study. 

In demographic characteristics these clients appear much like those 
surveyed two years ago. Apparently we still have a client group varied in age. 
scHboling. occupation, and economic situation. Fifty p>ercent receive public 
aid. 

The study shows that requests for adoption were still prominent, account- 
ing for about 65 percent of the client requests (classifications are those of the 
worker completing the intake card). However, few infants are released. Of the 
14 babies born by May 1 . 1974. to mothers who originally wished to consider 
adoption, only 2 were adopted by non-relatives. 

Of the 6 families requesting counseling for other reasons who continued 
to work with CCCS. 2 cases involved abuse of chikjren. Numbers are too small 
to make projections, but the agency caseload may be beginning to reflect a 
higher proportion of these difficult cases. 

There was a consideration of the type of service given, particularly as it 
reflected irx:reasing interest in seeing whole families. Apparently no complete 
families were seen at intake. In only 3 of these 23 cases (13 percent) was the 
whole family seen; in 15 (65 percent) only one indivkjual was seen. In the 
remainder of the cases a mix of putative fathers, mothers, etc. were seen for 
some or all interviews. The most common place for interviews was the office. 
While the range in number of interviews after intake (from 9 to 1 6) was so great 
that an average is not particularly meaningful, the average of 5.4 inten/iews is 
higher than in preceding studies. The juxtaposition of worker and client defini- 
tion of problem provides some interesting material. The discrepant nature is 
not unlike that found in other studies of casework. 

Case outcome was judged fairly positively by caseworkers. In only one 
case (an abuse case) did the worker see aggravation of the problem;. in 8 
(about one-third) there was no change. (In these 8 cases the average numt^er 
of interviews wais tower — 3 to 4.) Thus workers thought their contacts with the 
client helpful in about two^thirds of their cases. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to carry out our plan to obtain the client's evaluation of the service for 
this group. / 

These are only a few of the findings repeated in the study. While the 
sunnmary may draw together the answers to some of the earlier queStions,- 
marry of the facts in the body of the report may ^nerate r^^ discussion and 
new questions. 

4r 4k 4k 
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Joint P ro i ^ ct with thm Family Institute 

The impetus tor the joint project with the Family Institute of Chicago came 
from that agency. Evar>geUsttc about their treatment technique, they wished to 
dejrK^strate its effectiveness. The project caught the interest of workers at 
CCCS. at that tinne invested in mastering family therapy techniques and 
divided in opinion about effectiveness. It must be admitted that research came 
in by the back door In this project. The basic interest of the administration of 
both agencies, at least originally, was in funds for training workers in family 
therapy. As funding agencies demand evaluation of programs which they 
finance, the inclusion of research became a way to increase the attractiveness 
of a grant* request. 

This is not the best way for a research project to begin. The careful work 
necessary to define corK«pCs^ they can be measured, and to set up a study 
design, of course delays the start of the project. There was real impatience with 
this delay, arxl eventually interest waned as other areas of practice became 
important to workers. It became apparent that most of the time of research and 
counseling staff woukl be invested in a project in which interest was minimal 
When It was not immediately funded, it was dropped, but with reluctance, for 
two years of effort f^ad gone into preparation of the proposal. Those involved, 
however, had learned the wisdom of atxandoning a project that dkJ rx>t have 
staff support. 

Study of Cllem Expectations of Service 

^ In 1 972 a master s student from the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, designed and carried out a study of client expecta- 
tioi^s of counseling service under the supervision of the research director 
Ac^stomed to participating in the education of professionals, agency staff 
had no difficulty in helping make this opportunity available. A major benefit of' 
the study was the demonstration of the feasibiliy of asking client opiruons 
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INITIAL CLIENT EXPECTATIONS AND CONGRUENCE 
IN THE CASEWORK RELATIONSHIP 

• There is evidence in the literature of social work which suggestsilis- 
crepancies in the-expectations of social workers and Clients as to wRnwill 
occur between them ^n the therapeutic relattohship arxJ in the concrete delivery 
• of services. These discrepancies, it would seem, rnust somehow be resolved 
in Order to reach the goal of improved social functioning. This is a p*tot study, 
pretesting an instrument with which it should be possible to examine the nature 
of client expectations and the degree of mutuality of expectations between 
client and social worker, initially before the first contact arxj subsequently after 
both have had time to work toward congruence. 

The hypotheses of the pilot study were: 

1 initial expectations ckiser to the professional norm will be associated 
with congruence in the relartiohship. whtdh will be associated with 
successful outcome. ^ 

a There is a direct relationship between the degree of worker-client 
discrepancy in initiaJ expectations, measured at intake, and thfe' . 
degree of congruence achieved, measured by client assessment 
of the ongoing casework relationship. 

b Expectations close to the professional norm at the time the client 
IS last avahable for testing will be associated with successful 
outcome! 

2.1^xpectations in the affective area will be stronger predictors of 
congruence arxl sutjsequent successful outcome than expectations 
in other areas. 

A paper and perx^ij t^ to expk)re client expectations was developed for. 
this study. The worker-client relationship can becof>cetved of as consisting of 
an £iffecttve componem (acnpathy. non-possessitre warnith,.afxi genuineness ' 
on the part of the worker, and client willingness to invest in and trust the worker) 
and a cognitive component (the worker s listening, clarifying, understanding, 
ahd applying knowledge, and the client's explaining and clarifyiog). These 
atfectiye and cognitive cdmponents function as worker and client work on a 
problem within the Qplkaes and resource of a Specific agerx:y. Client expecta- 
' tions were thus explored with regard to 1 ) affective expectations (14 items). 2) 
cognitive expectations (15 items). 3) expectations about specific work on the 
problem (4 items), and 4) expectations about agency functioning (8 items). 
Much time-was spent in the devetopmem of this instrument, and the reliability 
of item classifk:ations is Ngh. ^ 



The instrument was given to workers tn the counseling staff at CCCS in 
order to venty the expected professional expectations, and discrepant items 
were discussed m foiiow>up interviews Discussion clarified most ambiguous 
Items, with the exception of one item on giving suggestions and advice, which 
ati workers said they did Discussion revealed that some workers interpreted 
this Item to mean exploration and clanfication of the problem, wfjle others said 
they gave direct advice on concrete matters and deeper personal issues- 
Thus, there seemed to b© disagreement in the profession regarding use of 
advice, an area that probably needs more careful definition and exptorati6n. 

Seventeen women, all who came in to the CCCS office asking for help in 
plannir>g for unborn children in the eight weeks between February,! 4 arxJ April 
7. t972. completed the questionnaire before seeing the intake worker. Six 
completed it again after two interviews with th^ counseling worker. The women 
appeared to be quitd like the usual client p>opulation of CCCS in demographic 
jtfharacteristics; the only unusual fact was that eleven had had prior pregnan- 
/cies. 

Prior to the intake interview, clients demonstrated wide varjability in 
expectations. The rar>ge of scores in affective expectations was smallest: in 
other areas there was wide variability. When des^iptive characteristics of 
clients were studied m order to detei^nine whether there were any predk:tors. it 
was found that low scorers tended to come from broken homes, to have had 
phor experience with social ager>cie9^usually public welfare), arxj to have 
arrived at the agency with a decision alreacSy made to either keep or release 
the coming baby. The implication of the last finding "seems to be that women 
who seek, he^ in implementing a decision already made do not expect the 
explohng. clarifyipg, affectively jneaningful relationship defined by the social 
worker, whil^ those who Seek help making 9 ded$i6n. or have not yet reached 
the point of planning for the baby^do expect such a relationship. Two items on 
the questionnaire wer'e'atmost universally answered by cliems in the way 
opposite ro that expected: an but? clients tfK>ught the worker shoukl see only 
themsetwas, contactin g rK> fapnit^ miembers, and all but 4 thought the worker 
woukl give them definite rules to follow. The former expectations may need 
clarifk:ation as the agency moves irK^^asingly toward family counseling; the. 
latter is particularty interesting when worker ambiguity aboiA advice-giving is 
considered. 

Jls data correction had to be corx^luded before most cases were ctosed. ' 
limited data on outcome are available. Under the assumption that withdrawal 
from service constituted unfavorable case outcome, initial expectations of the 
three drop outs in the samplW were conskjered. Contrary to predk:tion. scores 
tended to cluster &bout the median, with scores in the affective area perhaps 
beir>g a bit k)wer. Numbers were too small for further analysis. 

_ cTfhe. 14 clients who continued to receive social work service, onfy 6 



compietad th« quastior>ri*'f« f SQen^ ^rr»^ J^rtf not J*^^i<K) co*ltttCi at CCCS 
and began work with hoO^^^^L^B^^fknC^ Zntt>r^J!^r\ at CCCS attar the 
intake interview Siirha^^ fH^Ur^ir^ate Vl^Jt^on Nsubsad^«"»^c> intake 
when It was necessary to te^ nc2^»'» ^^jr^'l Aor^^ t)eca«J»« '^V were 
assigned to a new worker wt^, ^pj^ tie^^f5 '''^>e «" *^ refn^nder due to 
^ failure to keep infrequently wereC^tfr^ ai^^ 'nvfS^scf«pti>'® reveal 
nothing to distinguish th^ 6 wf^ ^^^»* 'V^kJ »n cCHJ^seling from 

the others 



Scores for the 6 Wh^? '^^!nthl^o!^^^^nti^^^^!^ couns^''^ 'nter;^»ew 



affective expecta- 
«--.^u - ion wo«^o"P^ot>*em 

and agency services hav^ '^O^^oukJ rw^ anah/^^^ individual worker 

sty»es; these individuat styles J^ars th^^ ^ fn i Wrn a ^^>ore definitive 

study. Overall, however, it «P?Tdf cot^?^ v^*^ ,n the rlD*^' expectations may 
be irrelevant to the achi^err^^f^^^^^^^^^nCjl^^ ^^bonship — in the 
relationship itself these diff^*^ ^^ved and mutually 

achieved. 



Clien^J-esponses ta f5unde^^«'f^ of serJ^^unsel"^ interviews 
shovwed that most remaini^ f^^x) thot^^^n'^ s^jciai vw?^ conceded agency 
practices Four or more (^f the in thi^^W t*^ Si- ^^'OuSl^er wou^ not contact 
famiiy members, woukl nOt ^ hO^L no iter? be se^n only at thm- 

aoencv af«i wmiirt h«irs iinan^j;^^^ '»|^^ fceQuer!^ the affective area 

^sp^t WorT^e f^^Hi noTT^ miscon<»Pt'on ,n the 
'*^Jr»ts m^^rs '^d-naiiy personal Questions 

o^ ^h^n^ ^arty irrten^tews. 



agency, and would neip fifmn»^_p^j^^ 
missed by more than on© rasp^t vwJ^^ '^^Kl notT 
cognitive area (3 client^) was «Jr^fer«>'''*-inaiu/'' 
about the past. Of tf^s^ 6 cli^' 
give definite rules to follow: 

Thus, findings of xtys P''^^^^5? indi^^fl^tio^L^ther extensive initial 
differences in expectation^ *5alSfZV>*^ 'joi^ ^© minimal eftect 
on worker-client withdrawal lO*^ evicu^iv^ ^ nOt clea ^ 'nay b« "©ss modifi- 
able than other expectations: ^!-rvice^^ ^* ^nticirj "The most persistent 



members win not be se^. Cl»25 of i^oo ^iSctaSj! ^nd prior experience 
with social agencies. pre<^»cti^ ^»tiai do not affect. later 

congruence. ^ ^ ■ . 

These findings sug^st tn^^^^ Xfye ^3^^^y<^^^Jt^ is 
the ability to communk:ate »^ reiafi^W^ \^ gerter^h>ent vi^th clients as 
to the emotional content of th^^riatirl^^hip ^ce an?' method of working 
together. They may inai^ate thour?. 'P Pl^s ' are caseworkers in 

specifk; aspects of giving 5^rVi<^ ^f^ -pof^- . ^'^herally agreed upon. 
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• or may indicate that experience, rather than discussion, is the manner in which 
client expectations are modified. The findings are certainly optimistic in point- 
ing toward ability to develop a working relationship with a client, whatever the 
original ideas of social work, within relatively few interviews. 

- These findings contradict the importance given the issue of initial expecta- 
trons in the literature, and suggest the necessity for further investigation. 
. Limitatidns of this study are obvious, the most striking being small sample size, 
questions alxjut completeness and/or reliability of some data;, and uncon- 
trolled variables in the design. These questions pose limitations on results and 
woVild require modifications in administration of another study. However, these 
problems do not reflect on 'the integrity of the questionnaire itself. Though 
-some issues should be explored further, the general reliability and validity of 
the instrument are demonstfj^ited. Its use in further investigation of expecta- 
tions, relationship-building, and case outcome should be woijhwhile. 

. . 3|l 4k S|K 

Client Opinions of Fee-charging > r 

In >973 the staff of CCCS was considering whether or not l(;ie agency 
should charge a fee for counseling service. Caseworkers were asked to give 
their opinion, and it soon became^evident that opinion was sharply divided. 
Workers were concerned about how clients would react, and a search of the 
literature revealed no information. The workers suggested a study to discover 
what our clients thought. A casework committee worked with the research staff 
in devetoping a questionnaire to give to clients. There was much enthusiasm 
^ and curiosity about results. Everyone expected his own opinion to be verified 
by the clients! 

In the. course of this planning, an unusually clear example of differing 
perspectives emerged. The decision, had to be made as to whether clients 
taking the questionnaire might at some later time be charged a fee. Research- 
ers and practitioners had distinct preferences. In order to obtain statements as 
unbiased and free as possible, the research group wished to promise that 
clients taking the questionnaire would never be charged a fee. The casework- 
ers deplored distorting reality and thought introduction of a fee might t>e a 
useful way in which to help a client practice the flexibility needed ift adjusting to 
reality. 

The decision was made to follow the course desired by the research staff. 
"If we are going to do research, let's do it right" was the administrative 
statement. The decision is illustrative of the strong administrative support for 
research at CCCS — support that is essential in carrying out a research 
program. 

. . Despite differing opinions, there was open acceptance 'and discussion of 
the data of the study. Apparently the inquiry provided data important to policy 
mcikers. as the memo issued' announcing the decision illustrates. 
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To: Chicago Child Care Society Staff 
From: Marion P. Ot^enhaus. Executive Director 
Re: Fee Polldee 



In 1973 the Research Department of Chicago Child Care Society com- 
; pleted an inquiry into client opinion, related to charging a fee forservice in the 
Family ahd Individual Counseling Program. This program has been de- 
partmentalized since 1 970. It evolved from the unmarried parents' service and 
became a natural extension of help to other family members who weje ex- 
periencing difficulties. Its program has broadened as its referral system has 
extended to include self-referred families from the surrounding community; 
families and individuals referred from hospitals, schools, a Board of Health 
station, the Lorraine Hanst)erry Parent-Child Center, etc. 

* 

Expressions from staff working within the department have indicated that 
some clients'would use the counseling more effectively if fees ^re charged. 

The ration£Ue setibrth was that 1) clients would value it more: 2) clients 
would invest themselves more readily in the process; 3) fees would tend to put 
time to a more realistic and effective use; 4) some clients would feel^tter 
atxMJt contritHJting for a service they choose to use. 

The study of 70 clients^was accompanied by an inquiry of 24 staff mem- " 
t)ers as to how they perceivjad the clients* reactions. 

Seventy-seven percent (77.2%) of the clients were willirig to pay a fee. 
Twenty-two percent (22.8%) irxJicated that they would not have conne to a 
fee-charging agency. Overall 51% of those interviewed stated that they could 
pay less than $5.00 per week. 

Sirx» the report was issued late last year, interest among staff members ^ 
has continued to t>e expressed. This couM be expected inasmuch as our 
referral sources include a greater range of persons. Some sodat workers have 
stated that a few of their clients would appreciate being alk^wed to pay. 

It is therefore proposed that beginning in September 1 974, when new staff 
will be preserrt arxJ intake usually increases after the sumnrier, that the folk>w- 
' ing procedures for assessing arxj collecting fees be instituted, and ttie staff t)e 
expected to adhere to the points set forth. 
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CLIENT AND WORKER OPINIONS ABOUT FEE-CHARGING 
IN A CHILD WELFARE AGENCY'^ 

When a child welfare agency begins to consider charging tees for counsel- 
ing services, it becomes aware that the issues involved are complex. Three 
questions seem centraf: 1 ) What are the benefits of fee-charging in the trans- 
actions between client and caseworker; 2) what are the attitudes of workers 
toward fee-charging; and 3) how will clients respond? The study reported here 
was undertaken to provide some answers. 

The benefits of charging fees for social work sen/ices have been fairly 
extensively explored.- In the tate 1940s and early ^950$ there appeared many 
> articles placing counseling as one of the range of services for which people in 
our society pay. Clients were thought to bring increased investment to and 
appreciation of services for which they paid. Additionally, the manner in. which 
the fee was handled by the client was thought to have diagnostic meaning and 
to tjenjseful in treatment. 

What the patient does with fees can be tangible evidence of his 
attitudes, resistances and acting out, and that exploration of be- 
havior can be utilized for effective interpretations in terms meaning- ^ 
Tul to the-patient. - 
(Koren. 1953. p. 350) 

These ideas found support among social workers. Agencies reported to 
Family Service Association of America that their experiences with fee- 
arging confirmed expectations of therapeutic value to the client (Hofstein, 
955). and a stlirv^i^^^f-tSO members of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American^^j^mtffSSon of Social Work revealed that almost 75% were strongly 
argtng fees, chiefly because of the perceived therapeutic vakje of 
"s (Jacobs. 1952), antfuncorfifortable' though it may be for the traditional 
"giver" of services, payment for counseling service has increasingly been 
viewed as an appropriate source of revenue for hard-pressed agencies. 

It must be noted that the therapeutic effect of fees has not t>een dem- 
onstrated in controlled studies; rather, it has been founded on reports of 
clinical experience and backed by theoretical reasoning. There havfe been few 
studies. Two studies in family agencies revealed that a higher proportion of 
fee-paying clients continued beyond the first interview, were assigned to 
continuing service, and continued for four or more interviews. (Moss,^1962) 
Goodman, comrrtenting on his findings, heted that "ability to pay .the fee is 
symptomatic of qualities in the group that constitute a capacity to become 
involved in casework process." (Gooclmafi, 1960, p. 50) A third study found no 
relationship between paying fees and keeping initial appointments, investing 
in service, or keeping a larger number of appointments. (Adams, 1963> Cer- 

' ' ' ^ ' 'A 

1 R«prmt6<J W1t^ permission ottl^CJ^WWeftare League Amines; I Vol. LIV,^4o- 5(May. ld75h33i-40. 




tamiy the therapeutic value of fee-charging has not been so convincingly 
c(emon$trated that it is Viewefd^s a necessary tool of casework. 

" Concern remains atxjut the client not sufficiently motivated to pay a fee. 
even the nominal fee at the bottom of a sliding scale. This concern is particu- 
larly acute in a child welfare agency, where the child in whose behalf service ts 
being given does not. of course, pay himself; the idea of a fee is not^pmpatfble 
with the attempt to reach out and remain in contact with a family who&e children 
are in jeopardy. ► ^ - 

The issue of charging a fee was recently raised at Chicago Child Pare 
Society, a private agency that offers a variety of child vyeifare services — foster 
care, adoption, day care, and counseling services to famifies in which a child or 
a pregnancy presents a prpblem. An exten^ivo^ attempt to reach inner-city 
families through programs at Board df Health ;8tiations arvd hospitals has led to 
rapid devetopment of a counseling servicetn which fhe problems presented 
are not unlike those at family agencies^ wfiere counseling fees are charged. 

As caseworkers discussed the^dvisabllity of fee-charging at our agency, 
there was! a diversity of opiniqpr'^rhere was agreement that the opinion of 
clients was important, but no^jone knew what this opinion was. A Search of the 
literature yielded tittle infonmation. The caseworkers suggested that the re- 
search department undertake a survey of client opinion. 

Method of Study / 

Workers ;wanted to know what clients coming to the agency for the first 
time thougj^about counseWig fees, and what clients who had experienced 
agency setvipe thought. They also wanted tb explore possible differing opin- 
ions among- family rfiembers. To accomplish this, over a 3-month period all 
clients first coming to the agency and all who had had three or more interviews 
with a caseworker were asked to complete a questionnaire. They were asked 
for information relevant to financial position anci financial stress, why they 
came to the agency, and their use of other, comrhuryty services, in a final 
section, respondents indicate whether they thoi/ght they could pay a fee (and 
how large) and gave their rdeas atx>ut who pays for services arid why agencies 
charge fees. 

-All clients completing the questionnaire were assured that whatever the 
decision about fees, they themselves woukj not be charged. This assurance 
may have biased the responses by divorcing them somewhat from reality, bu^ 
it shQ wrt^ also have freed the respondents from the impulse to protect their own 
;kettxx)ks. * • - 

To increase understanding of our own attitudes about fee-charging, re- 
search workers also interviewed all agency casework and supervisory staff.. 
The interview followed an outline similar to that of the client questionnaire. 
Twenty staff members were interviewed. Their responses are chiefly of in- 
terest as they contrast to client responses. 
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Th« Sample . 

* The clients surveyed. Seventy clients (representing 53 families) com- 
pleted the questionnaire. Thirty completed it when they first came to the 
agency, before seeing the intake worker^Thirty-twowho had had thre^ or more 
interviews in the agency, and thus were presumed to know the, n^ure of 
counseling service, completed the questionnaire. Because the-agcvicy is 
involved in outreach work at Board of Health stations and hospital clinics.Jhere 
was a third group of eight clients who had three or more interviews but had 
never been at the agency, so that as an institution it probably had little meaning 
for them. 

The questionnaire also was given to all family members over 1 4 who were 
present. It was realized, however, that heads of the household — persons 
responsible for paying the fees — might have different opinions than other 
family members. Criteria for establishing the head of the household were: 1) 
The responsible adult; if more than one. then 2) the adult caring for the chikj; if 
more than one, then 3) the family member who apparently initiated counseling 
activity. Among those completing the questionnaire were 1 0 children or young 
adults living at home, five wives, and two husbands who did not seem to be the 
head of the household in which the children resided. On some questions, the 
responses of these dependent persons were analyzed separately. 

The clients who responded are probably fairly typical of those served by 
an urban child welfare agency. They ranged in age from 14 to over 50. with a 
m'edian of 25. Ail of those first coming to the agency were women; seven merj 
were among 4he respondents who had been seen three or more times. 
Seventy-six precent characterized themselves as in good health. There were 
1 0 intact families represented (husband, wife and children living together). 23 
single persons coming to the agency akDne, 1 3 separated or divorced persons, 
and 7 who said they lived with a common-law spouse or in some form of 
communal setup. Only two p>ersons (one married and one single) reported five 
or more children; mo^tfamilies reported one or two. 



Incomes ranged from J^ss than $50 a. week to S400- a week. Seven 
families did not report income. Median income was $6,500 a year, and about 
60% of the families fell betow the poverty level of $6,400 for a family of four. 
Ten of the families seenied comfortable financially (for example, $209 a week 
to support two persons); at the other extreme, 25 families received their 
income from public funds. Unusual expenses, ranging from repayment of 
loans through child support (from a former rnarnage) to college expenses, 
were- reported by eight clii^nts. Occupatiori^^ere varied. 

Clients had learned of the agencv/Hom a variety of sources; only £Ux>ut 
20% knew there was no fee when th^yfirst came. This percentage remained 
fairly constant whether the referraf/was from a medical resource (37 clients), 
ariother agency (12), a frierxJ (13), or some other resource. 




These clients came to^e agency predominantly for service of the type 
given by agencies that charge fees. Only 37.7% of the families said they 
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sought help because of a problem pregnancy: three- fourth9^.these merv 
tioned the possibility of adoption. Almost half (47%) of the familie?sought help 
v^th family relationships, with an emotionally disturbed child, or with leamir>g 
how to care 4or children. Help with personal problems was wanted by six 
clients.. Clients seen only outside the agency — the outreach cases — ac- 
counted for all requests for help in learning to care for children. Otherwise* 
problems reported by clients at intake were simitar to those reported after three 
counseling sessions. 

The Workers surveyed. A brief interview was held with 15 casewor|j;ers 
and five supervisors, all direct sen/ice workers at the agency during the week 
data were collected. Since most supervisors also do sortie work with clients, 
the opinions tapped were those of the staff who interact constantly with the 
clients. Questions asked of workers paralleled those asked of the clients. Alt 
agency programs were about equally represented by these workers. 

As a group, thd workers surveyed seemed professionally established and 
economk^ly secure. The majority (16) had a master's degree in social work. 
Three had completed or were ehroUed in post-master's degree programs. Four 
had B.A. degrees only; one of these was attending a school of social work at 
the time of the survey. Ages ranged from 24 to 64. with 1 1 workers under 35 
arxj six workers over 50. Twelve were married arxj listed husband's earnings 
as a priniary source of income: eigbt were single. Nine workers mentioned 
unusual 4Bxpenses. the most common being school tuition or debts (five) and 
therapy i^^^- Workers used arxj paid for a variety of community services. 



Paying for Counseling 

Counseling services are, of course, paid for by someone. We atterrtpted to 
xliscover djent willingness to assume part of the cost, what way clients thought 
services Were currently paid for, and the mernner in which counseling services 
were viewed as part of ai€omplex of services provided in the community. We 
also queried the caseworXeirs about the amount tbey thought clients might be 
able to contribute. 

The clients', ideas. Asked who shoukj pay a fee for counseling services at 
the agency, atx>ut half of the clients (48.6%) responded "everyone"; only four 
clients thought no one should pay. Responses were about the same for those 
at intake and those who had received counseling service, and separate 
analysis of the responses of heads of househokjs revealed the same pattern, x 

However^ when askejH, whether they woukj have come to the a^ncy if 
they had known there was a fee, about one-quarter (22.8%> said they would 
not have come. Heads of households replied in the same way: It hadl^een 
hypothesized that clients coming t>ecause of a problem pregnancy, wtth'some 
thought of adoption, might be less willing to pay a fee. "P^is dkj not proveio t>e 
the case. Eighty-five percent of these clients expressed willingne^ld^y. as 
against 70% of clients with other problems. -J 



As to the amount of the fee. the modal number of clients said they could 
pay between Si and $5 a session, but estimates ranged up to those of four 
family heads who said th^y could pay between $20 and $30. No head of 
household said he could not afford to pay at all. In contrast to the clients who 
were unwilling topay a fee. 90% of whom said they could pay less than $5. over 
half of those willing to pay said they could pay more than $5. Overall. 51 % of 
the clients sa»d they could pay less than a $5 fee. Considering that aliout half 
were supported by public funds, and that only about 40% were judged to have 
enough inconr>e to maintain an adequate standard of living, the clients seemed 
generous, perhaps unrealistic, in their estimates of ability to pay. 

Seven families in the sample had had three or more counseling inter- • 
views, tjut had never visited thei office. Though six of these families were willing 
to pay a fee. this group gave the lowest estimate of the anrx>unt they could pay. * 
six of the seven replying that they could afford less than $5. As their incomes 
arKl financial responsibilities do not differ from those of the rest of the sample, 
one speculates whether physical contact with the office has some relationship 
to willir>gness to pay for service. 

The statements of 1 0 families that they could pay $1 0 or more a session 
did not seem completely realistic. Three were receiving public assistance. Of 
the rest, three families earned about $7,500 a year, one $10,000. and one 
$23,500. All were small families. Probably only the last of these families could 
afford such a fee for long-term service. 

Clients had fairly realistic ideas about who currently pays for services. Of^"^ 
the 50 clients who ventured a guess. 34% said public funds; 28%. private 
charity (and agency irh/estments), and 24%. a combination of- (he two. 

Jhe workers' ideas. Professional staff at thte agerxry were almost evenly 
divided on whether a fee should be charged. Eight staff members thought a fee 
appropriate: two'more agreed, with reservations. Seven were opposed to a 
fbe. arKi two wer^pposed. with some indecision. One person could not make 
up his mind. ^ » 

A few descriptive items were associated with vvorker opinion about fees. 
Most importantly, four of the five workers who identified their major resporv 
sibilities as being in counseling thought ffees shouW be charged. Of the seven 
other workers who indicated they had some responsibilities in the counseling 
service, only three favored charging fees. Younger workers (under 35) tended 
to favor fees. And. not surprisingly, all four workers who were themselves 
paying for therapy were in favor of clients paying for counseling. 

Professional staff underestimated the willingness .-of clients to pay. 
Whereas 75% of the clients questioned Seiid tl^y would have come to the 
agency had it charged a fee. professional staff guessed that 55% wouki come. 
They also underestimated the amount clients couki pay — or were more 
realistic — guessirtg that 80% of the clients could pay less than $5. 
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R«%aons for m f— \ 

The clients ideas Asked why they thought an agency would charge tees. 
tr»e most common response bV clients was that "the agency needs to meet 
expenses" (16 clients). Other Icommon responses V/ere that "a yvorthwhite 
sefv»ce IS worth paying for " (11 clients), and a double response, that "the 
ager>cy needs to meet expenses" and "wants to give better service" (12 
clients) Other responses were kcattered. only three clients having other ideas. 
Thus, meeting expenses and giUng service were the themes of client thinking. 

Clients who had had threje or more interviews in the agency, and thus 
knew both the agency and the jservice. were the most articulate in expressing 
othbr Ideas. Th© main thrust vjfas concern for the client who needed service 
and couldn't afford to pay, Thej most common suggestion was a fee based on 
ability to pay. 

TtTB workers' ideas. More than half of the 9taff answering the questiorv 
naire thought the agerxry's reason for charging fees was that "a worthwhile 
service is worth p>aying for" (1 1 workers). Other responses were varied, and 
included meeting expense! (3). giving better service (3). and that "there is no 
reason not to pay for counseling service it you pay for other services" (3). Thus. 
70% of the workers stressed aspects of service. 

Professional staff were unanimous in thinking that any fee scale estab- 
iished shoukl be based on ability to pay. Most workers thought that caseworker 
arxl client should set the fee together. arxJ that helping the client assess 
realistically his ability to pay was part of the helping process. One innovative 
suggflgion was that the agency set a flat rate fee arxJ have a variety of ways 
the cnSht coukj pay it — by money, by service or by some combination. For the 
most part caseworkers ttK>ught fees should be billed, and paid directly to the 
business ottice. When a fee became delinquent, however, the issue .was 
thought to be part of the casework process. 

The dominant concern for all the staff was that if a fee scale were 
established, clients not strongly motivated to receive help might drop out. As 
the agency has a number of cases in which workers extend their sen^ices and 
try to involve clients in seeking help for endangered chikJren, this is a matter of 
concern. One suggestion wa^ that a fee not be instituted until after the 
exptoratory. educative period of seivices: thus the client woukj have sorr>e 
demonstration of what counseling sen/ice was t>efore he was asked to pay. 
Workers who opposed fees tended to see basic conflk:t between aggressive 
extending of services arxJ paying for services. They tended to think the 
unmotivated client group would be' k>st. 

Some workers commented that the agency's service was bdsk^y to 
children, and that it had a responsibilitylo reach out into the community to seek 
families in need of help. Stating that the community the agency served was 
refatively poor, they questioned whether fees were that badly needed to help 
meet expenses. Several made the statement, "People have a right to free 
care." 
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Finally, three workers suggested that if fees were instituted. It should be 
for a trial period, with formal client, worker and administrative evaluation 
expected. 

Summary and Conclusloc^ 

These data suggest that clients view fees m a relatively uncompttcated 
way. The maiority are under finarx^iat stress. They come to the agency with a * 
variety of complex problems. Yet they see fees as a way in which the agency 
can meet expenses and about three-quarters of them exp>ress willingness to 
pay a fee. They make what seem generousestimates of the amount they coukj 
pay. The nature of the problem with which they need helpis not associated with 
willingness to pay a fee, nor does f amtliahty with the agerxry and its counseling 
service effect willingness."^ ^ 

There is no way of assessing the validity of these data. Most schedules 
gave evidence that clients had attempted to answer questions thoughtfully and 
had simp>ly skipped questions they could not handle. We can only assume that 
the meaning of ifOestionss was clear and that clients presented their real 
opinions: these may be bi^^assumptions. And we do not know fhe relationship 
between stated willingr>ess to pay and actual p)aying. 

For staff, the issues were much more complex. They underestimated the 
willingness of clients to pay fees, and were fearful of betr>g unable to serve a 
needy group of clients to whom they were Attempting to exteryj services. They 
were also torn by phik>sophk:at dilemmas that cannot be resolved by available 
empMhcal evidence. 

Any final decision about fee-chargir>g is based on a mix of community 
pressures, financial pressures, and the "value" issues articulated by the staff. 
This study adds to these ingredients a knowledge of client willingness to pay, 
and the contrasttng.concern of caseworkers about the effect of a fee. The next, 
and crucial, step imexploring the issue of |ees would seem to be furtf)er study of 
the effect of fees on the therapeutic transactions between caseworker and 
client. In tlie abserx:e of empihcal testing of some of the kleas articulated in the 
literature and by caseworkers, a decision about the advisability of fees for 
. specified client groups is difficult. 
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5. STUDIES IN DAY CARE 



Th« Child and Famity Development Center provides a ricti day care 
experience for preschool children, 2V^ to 6 years of ,^ge. tt is desigrwd to 
enhance individual development and to work simulttneoustyjpith parents to ^ 
-strengthen and support family and home environment. This program with^ 
exterxled resources, incfcxiing psychological and psychiatric consultation. 
comt>ines the two disciplines of teaching and social work to serve the total 
famity. 

The research staff and agency executive director had for some time bee n 
interested in developir^ a research pxogram in day care. When the day care, 
progri^ was restructursd in the fall of 1973. the opportunity was ripe for the^ 
research department to t)egin working intensively with the nerw staff.^ 

The taisk of intrcSkxarig a resea£ph program began tfie k)calion ^ 
member of the research staff ,in the Center. This worker undertook casework 
with several Carter famiKes in order to understand better the p rogr a m and its 
complexities. The assodatkyi also enhanced retattonships with the teachers ^ 
arid social workers wtK> couM more easily ideritify with the casework role of tfw 
researcher. The Center staff was aware that the. research worker was irv 
terest e d in learning the m echanics and protalem s of the program. Participalion 
in the day care service yielded direct expehenoe in and tnkxmatk>n about 
practice issues of concern to the staff. 

• ■ los 
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Rm««I and S«xual AttltudM of Children In th« Day C«r« Program 

In January of 1 974 a small study was miroducod on tho development of 
racial and sexual antiudes of chiiiiren enrolled »n the Center Thu aiudy had a 
dual (»jf pose it was mienddfJ as a pretest of some instruments which were p4»rt 
of the larper longitudinal adoption study bemg conductad in the agerxry. and tt 
seemed to be a rather ben»gn way to acquaint staff wtlh the research process 
In preparation (or the study a series of meetings was held with staff to discuss 
design and rT>eihodology of the study Staff partiapated m pianmr^g the im- 
* plementation of the study considering implications for both children and par- 
ents They became interested m evaluating some of the complexities and 
imitations of measurement and m interpcelating the findings While the results 
of the study bore limited direct suggestions for practice, the study did dem- 
onstrate the research process and the imponance of staff invoiverT>ent m 
cor>ducting research 



RACIAL AND SEXUAL ATTITUDES OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Introduction' \ 

This report describe the study corxJucted m the Child arxJ Family De- 
vek>pmem Q^pwr comparing the levels o< rsicial and sexual awareness, pref- 
ererxie. arx3 identity of the children m the Center The study was intended as a • 
pretest of a senes of instruments designed for use m a larger study betng 
conducted m the agency — the »or>gitudinal .adoption study. II was also the 
\ intent to exaniine the irppact of an jntegrated school sotting on ractaJ aware- 
ness. prefererx:e, arxl identity. 

Past research on these three variables indicate preschoo* children do 
possess a beginning racial identification Studies examining the relationship 
between race and racial prefererx:e almost unrversalfy conclude that both 
black and white children manifest white r^al prefererx»s. and that ¥^e 
children identify themseh/es more accurately than do biik* children. Teachers 
in the Center concur ffom tfieir observations that even very young children (2Vi 
and 3 years) exhibit a t)eginning racial and sexual consciousf>ess. Tfie staff 
worxJered about me effects of a jnixed racial settir>g (black and wr>ite chiWren 
' arxJ staff are aboift equally represented) in which efforts are made to capitalize 
on the child's developing raoaJ cor^sciousriess.-lt was speculated tf^ expo- 
sure to chiUren of oCher races In addition to the input of the teachers might 
enhance the chiUren's pireferences for identification with Xheir own race. 



^0^ 

«nc0, rtod «cJ<?ntity wore Cx}rrow«>d \^lh p«»rmi»!&ion from a ntudy on Ifrtnardcial 
Adoplion cooduClod by Or R»t<i Simon rtt |h€» Univt»fai»y of Hlmota At 
Champaign Urtxtna ' Of S«mon >nvO!it»o«t«d th© facirti <i¥M<ifon<mft. pfofof- 
one©. iifxJ tdontfty an^g white 4nd ack>ptOd W<ICK children m hom«Si wh«f» 
boih parents itnd stbhtlQ?* w*>r0 white InjitfufTVWUamortftunng ?M>«uit» attitude!! 
weri» devetoped by CCCS refiearch stair. 

For the purpose of this study, racial awaronens. proference, arxJ identity 
have been defined as thoy were in Of Simon s protect Racial awarof>e»s i» 
manitosM in a knowledge of both visible difterencea between racial 
categorier and trie perceptual cues by wh»ch one ciassJtes people mfo tr>e»e 
divisions RaciaJ identity is defined as a cpnsoousness of sett as belonging 
to a specific group differentiated from other groups by obvious physical charac- 
tensttcs Racial identity also measures attoct about race, while awareness is 
concerned pnmaniy or exclusively with cognition By ractal preference is 
meant the aniiudes or the evaluations attached to racial categories ' Efforts 
were made to examir^e the effects df race. age. sex. family income, and'famiiy 
composition on the child s developing racial ar*d sexual attitudes 



Sample A Methodology 

Descnpbon of th^ampie At the lime of this study there were 39 chiidreiV-\ 
in the Child and Family DeveiopfDent Center Although an etlort was made to 
^ee alJ of these children, it was not possible to interview 4 children, leaving a 
sample of 35 children ^ Three of the 35 were unable to complete all of the taslts 
and sample size will vary accofflingty 

Included m the sample were 10 Wack. 4 raoally mixed. 17 white and 4 
onentai chikJren For convenience, the 10 black arKl4 raoalty mixed cfwkJren 
willtweatter be referred to as black, and the 17 whife and 4 ooentapchikJren 
will be called white, except where ftndir>gs tn one of the 4 subgroups are 
signrficam. The sample mciuaed 1 9 boys and 1 6 girts The cfWwn i^i^od Ift 
age from 3 to 5 years The folk)wing table shows the number of chiWren 
grouped by age. sex. and race 
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ibie 1 . Number of Childrefi by Race, Sex, and Age 



* Race 


Sex 


Age 


: BLACK 


■ 

Males • ' 
Femjates 


3 Years 


4 Years 


5 Years 


Total 


* 

1 

2 


a 

2 


3 
3 


7 
7 


-WHITE 


Males 
FemaJes 


2' ■ 
2 


,4 • 
3. 


6 
4 


' 12 
9 


.■^ ^otal 




« 7 


12 . 


16 


35 



There were thirty families represented in this study as 5 of the children had 
siblings in the day cafe denter. Twenty-six children lived with-only one parent 
(12 black and 1 4 white); the other 9 children lived with both biological parents, 
or parent surrogates. Eight families (4 black and 4 white) were in the less than 
$5,000 income ran§e; fourteen families <6 black and 8 white) had incomes in 
the $5,000 to $9,000 bracket. The remaining eight families (2 black and 6 
white) had incomes greater than $10,000 per year. ^ , 

Research design. Inr^^bruary and March each childwas taken out of the 
iCiassroom and was int^/i^wed individually for ^5 minutes. The teachers had 
/given the children excellent preparatiorr conc^ming ' their contact with the 
research interviewer. As a result, the children- were, eager to "play some 
games" with the interviewer. Both of the interviewers were white. 

There were 6 parts-to the interview. The .first part engaged the child in 
conversation as he^answered such questions as follows: "What do you do 
during the^day? ; Who is your favorite f rien5li||^at do you want to be when you 
grow up?'*The purpose often suchquestronsvras to .develop rapport and help 
the child become comfortcible with the interviewer and the surroundings. To 
measure the child's Jevel of racial awareness, identity,- and preference, three 
instruments were used: pictures of black and white animals, a pair of black and 
white baby dolls, and a puzzle of black and white family members. In addition, 
an instrument to measure sexual preference and attitudes was developed by 
CCCS research staff. It consisted of pictures of boys and girls with accompany- 
ing stories in which the child was asked to finish the story by selecting a boy or 
a girl (e.g., "One of these children always helps mother clear the table. Which 
is the good ctiild?"). In the final task an attempt was made to measure the 
effects of age and sex on toy selection. After showing the children pictures of 
traditioriaUly masculine arid feminine toys, they were asked to select thfe ones 
they preferr^. 



Research Findings 

Racial preference, Awareness, and identity. The first of the three tests 
which measured racial preference involved the use of 24 placards with 12 sets 
of pictures. E^ch set consisted two pictures of the same object, one colored 
black and the other white. Interspersed among these were pairs of placebo 
pictures of various colors. As the child was shown a-^t of. object?, the 
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S^CSf^^i ^^""k? pictures. The child was asked to 

tl^^wf^^K^^^^^''^''*^'®!!;^^"^^ black ^nd wh>^pic. 

^"P**^* "au9hty. dirty, mean, and ugly. The six oositive 
adjectives were: pretty, smart, good, clean, nic^, and Wriij - ^ 

^rii^^ ^^-^Tt by totaling the number of positive and neqative 

a^ves attnbuted to the black and white pictures. Ea^ child re^v^oi^l 
posmv^d one negative score ranging from zero to six. For examSTrt^a c^Sd 
atti^med four po^e adjectives to white pictures and two tob^?^pT^^ 
hescor^fouronthe.^We-posi^ 

Negabve responses were scored similarly. A child who asscS^ thr^ 
S'^a^rSl a% are IhJlS^ in"^ble^|^^'^" dimensions. The mean scores by 



Table 2. 



Mean Positive and ffegath^e Scores for Black and \Vhlte Pic- 
tures by Race and Age 




iH^r^J^t^^^t"^^^^ -^"^^^'^^ designation, the children were more likely to 
t^^J^^ ^:"^^::!^ ^^^^^ adjectves and black objects with n^aLe 
adjectves. As black children increased in age they associated more negative 
adjectives with black, but they also attributed slightly higher pSiSlelSl^tiJ^ 
'to black and slightly lower positive adjectives'^ to white. F^r-yeatS^ a^ 

^^XuV^Tnl^!^''^' P-*^^'^ - Wes With 

o«H*^-®'"®'^ ®^f^ Child was asked to perform involved putting together, 
and taking apart people-shaped puzzle pieces. A child was given two identiclP 
puzzles, each containing fivefigures - a^mother, a father, i son a dauqh^ - 
and a small doll which could be identified as a boy or a^r One s^ of fiaur^^^ 
was painted white, the other .brown. Tiie children wl^e'asklllo pe?^^^^ 
several tasks with the puzzles which would provide measures of radial^wIrT^ 
^mr;^^ off"^' they were asked to ai?ange a fam^ 

K "^^r^'^' ^ *^®y could select five persons of the 

same skin shade, or five persons of different shades. Eighty-onlpercent of 32 * 



mora decal adoul ttMS instrument. ™<=^''^*»'«'^ Pf»*ewK»andkJen«y. 'p.7,S«ethBsesou^tc)f 
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resoondents arranged a "family" that contained persons of both skin shades. 
Fo^c5i1ld?en^^^^ 1 black and 3 white, arrj^d an all white ^aniny^ach 
of the 4 chiWren was 4 or 5 years old. One ^s a girl; the rest were boys. 

The second task involved putting together a family that, was supposed to 
represent "their" family. Thirty-two children participated in this task. Table 3 
shows the results. • 



Table 3. Identification of Family Members by Race/ and Age 



Family Members 
IdentHled 



Mother is Black 
Mother is White 



BLACK 



3 
Yrs. 



4 

Yrs. 



1 
3 



5 
Yrs. 



3 
-I 



MIXED 



3 
Yrs. 



4 
Yrs. 



5 
Yrs. 



WHITE 



3 „ 
Yrs./ 



4 

Yrs. 



2 
•5 



5 
Yrs. 



TOTAL 



1 

8 



7 
25 



Father is BlacK 
Father is White 



1 
3 



2 
2 



You are Black 
You are White 



2 
2 



1 

1 « 



. 1 



2 
2 



1 

6 



2 
7 



11 
21 



2 

2/ 



1 

6 



7 
25 



The interesting trends were: 1) Asf black and white childrej increased in 
age.they more accurately identified their mothers; fathers, and tJ^emse^^es; 2) 
Although numbers were very small, mixed children correcrtly^i^nbf e^^^^ 
SSons of family members at an earlier age than dKl ^^^k childr^j^ 3) Whi^^^ 
/Children most .accurately identified themselves arrd the color of their 
paren*^ . / ^ 

In the next task the dolls were an-anged according to 
together, mothers together, etc., and the children^were askedtoselert dolls 
their family members. Only 5 children made different selections from the 
fo^erSnations. All (3 white and 2 black) corrected previous en-ors in color 
of parents and themselves. j 

The final task the children were asked to perfonm with the doll puzzle was 
to select the boy and girl with whom they would n/iost like to play. The majonty 
S btack child^n preferred playing with white children with the exception of 
b a^bdys who als^o liked to play wrth black girls. Similarly, the majonty of white 
chlldre^ would rather play with white children, excepting white girls who prefer 
to p^^rv^^th e^^ bla'ck girls or white boys. See Table 4 for these results. 



Table 4. Ptoymate Prefierence 
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RadMr Play ¥lflth 

Black Gkl 
White Gtrf 


BOY;8 


GIRLS 




BLACK 


/ WHITE 


BLACK 


WHTTE 


TOTAL 








Yr.. 


Yr«_ 


Yr« 




3 


4 




3 


4 


5 


31 4. 


5 


3 


4 


5 


2 


2 


% 


2 


1 

2 


3 
1 


1 


1 

2 


1 


2 


2 
2 


5 


12 
20 


Black Boy 
White Boy 


1 
1 


7 

r 


2 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


4 


1 


1 

2 


1 

„. 


1 
1 


1 
3 


1 


11 
21 



. Anotjier measure^bf racial preference was derived frorn the Clark-Doll 
ir^ment A white a^ a black doll identically dressed were shown to the child 
who was asked to point to the doll that: 

1- You like to/play with the best • 

2. Is a nk» dbll ' 

3. l_ooks t>ad 

4. Is a nice' cotor. 

score for white or black preference was determined by assigning one 
^ »^ the four variables w,here the respondent favored the white or 
black doll Race, sex, and economic status did not seem related to tffe chiWs 
racial preference, but there was an interesting trend connected with age. 
Excepdng white 3-year-olds, chiWren showed an increase in white prefere^ 
with advancing age. . k -v-^ 



Table 5. Mean score 


rs for White Preference by R 


ace and Age 


Race 




Age - 




3 Yrm. 


- 4 Yra. 


. 5 Yrs, 


BLACK 


2.3 


2.4 


2.8' 


WHITE 

i 


3.5 


2.5 


2.8' • 



Sexual preference. A measure of sexual preference was devetoped 
wherein children were shown pictures of boys and girts and were asked to 
K^lS^ JL .® ^^li**^ "^^'"^ naughty, good, stupid, smart, ugly, cute, etc. It was 
round that girte associated favorable qualities with themselves and unfavor- 
able ones wrtH boys and vice versa. "Kindness" was the ohiy exception to this 
finding. Both boys and girts felt that the little girt was the "kind" child. 

The factors of age, race, family incpme, and iamily composition (one or 
two parented families) seemed to have no-effeci on these results. The follow- 
ing table shows that boys assigned more negative adjectives to girls than girls 
did to boys; however, girls, assigned slightly more positive adjectives to girls 
than boys did to boys. 



/ 
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Tabte 6. Mean Positive and Negative Sexoal Preference Scores^ 



Positive and Negative 
Adjectives ' 



Negathre Boys 

Positlve Boys 
Positive Gifis 



Gifis' Responses 



3^ 



4.7 



Boys* Responses 



1.7 
4.3 



4. 

2. 



Joy preferen^Q, Using. pictures of toys, a series of eight sets of cards was 
devised to measure the degree to which children's selections of toys are 
affected by traditional masculine and feminine roles. 

It was consistently found that a higher percentage of boys prefen-ed the 
traditional masculine toys^han did girls prefer traditional feminine toys. Girte 
were more liberal in their selection of toys. Thirty-one percent of them would 
rather play with an .rndi^in dress-up costume than with a lady dress-up! 

Evaluation of Research 

Several points must be kept in mind regarding this stud^- 1 ) The sample 
^ - size Qf the CFDC was too small to merit statistical, significance among any of 
-v^e variables- The small sample size must be kept in mind in examining all of 
the data and^n interpreting results. 2) Both of the interviewers were white. It is 
therefore ittipossible to detemnihe the impact of the interviewer's race upon the 
children'/responses: It would beJnteresting to repeat this study with two black 
• intervieiivers or a black and a white interviewer. 3) Both the toy preference and 
sexu^ preference instruments were developed by CCCS staff and their valid- 
ity h2s not been assessed. 4) Some otthe children's selections may have been 
^<5om selections, particularly for the younger children. It was noted that as 
liWren became more familiar with the.doH puzzle, their selections were more 
^accurate 5) The e"tfect of the child's developmental or emotional maturity upon 
hTs developing racial attitudes in not khown. Since many of the children in the 
Center have some developmental or emotional difficulties, this sample may be 
unique. . 

Summary 

A review of the literature show that previous studies of young children's 
racial preferences have consistently reported pro-white attitudes on the part of 
' ' black and white children living in the United States. Although some studies go 
' : back two oi»three decades, eveathose that were completed in the 1 960's, the 
era when such' slogans as ^'Black is-Beautifal" and "Black Power" became 
"fanjiliar. show y^ung black children have continued to exhibit pro-white at- 
titudes. , ' 
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Earlier, racial preference was defined ias an attitude or evaluation that is 
attached to racial categories. In asking children to assign positive and negative 
characteristics to black and white' animals it was found that children^ regard- 
less of racial origin, show a; preference for white and a mad<ed negative 
attitude about bl^ck. This trend became even more pronounced as chiWren got 
older. Another measure, the Clark-Doll test, designed to explore further racial 
preferences showed the same result. Excepting three-year-old children, who 
scored highest on white preference, most children expressed increased white 
preference with advancing age. 

Racial awareness was defined as a knowledge of both the visible differ- 
ences between racial categories ^d the perceptual cues by ^hich one clas- 
sifies people into these divisions. Awareness is concemed primarily or exclu- 
sively with cognition. When asked to point to the black doll, and then point to 
the white doll, only three children (one white and two black) answered incor-. 
rectly, indicating most children were aware of color differences. Age did not 
seem to be^a significant factor in the erring thVee. 

Children were also asked to compose their families using white or black 
doll puzzle pieces. It was found ttoat th&older thechild the nx>te appropriately 
he identified the colors of familj^embers. White children identified them- 
selves and their parents rhore accurately than did black children. 
/ ■ c ■ - 

Racial identity was defined as a, consciousness of self as belonging to a 
/specified group differentiated from other groups by obvious physical charac- 
teristics. It also measures affect about race. To determine this, the children 
were asked to point to the doll that looked like them.- Regardless of age, 50% of 
the black children pointed to the white doll; only one white chikJ pointed to the 
black doll. The same question asked at another poin/in the interview using a 
different test, revealed 8 of the 12 (66 percentX,blackfchildren chose the white - 
doll, and 17 of the 20 white children chose the white ^Q|i^ ^fcst of the children 
who correctly identified themselves according to skin^lor were older. 

The sex preference tests showed th%t boys as^sociate a higher percentage 
of negative adjectivefs with girls, but girte associated a slightly higher per- 
centage of positive adjectives with themselves. Finally, we discovered that 
tx)ys more consistently preferred traditional masculine toys than girls pre- 
ferred traditional feminine toys. This was in direct proportion to age. The older 
the boy, the more he preferred cars, trucks, and steam engines as opposed to 
dolls, beads, etc. Girls were more liberal in toy selec^ons^ometimes prefer- > 
ring to play with trucks insteiad of dolls. 

The findings did not confirm staff speculation that black children in "the 
Center would show a preference for their own race to a greater degree than 
had been found with children In other studies. The results of the-study were not 
markedly different from the results of past studies done in less integrated 
settings. While it may be concluded that exposure to children from otherYaces 
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and' teacher input on the preschcxjl tevet are not sufficient conditions for 
children to exhibJt 6lack racial preferences, it cannot be determined from this 
study what, if any, impact these conditions had on the childr^K§ racial at- 
titudes. IrxJeed the' attitudes of the dhildren may have been more negative 
without the Center's consciousness of the importance of race in the child's 
developing identity. Also, the speciafization of the Center's program probably 
suggests that this is not a repres^ative sample of children. 

The findings pose S9m'e interesting questions for turther research. What is 
the impact of self esteem or self concept 'on a child's racial and sexuaK 
preference? What types of parental behaviors pr attitudes effect positive racial \ 
attitudes in children? 

r - • . * 

Administrative interest in this study was high because of societal implica- 
jtions of research on racial attitudes. This shift toward interest in basic research 
spurred further development of the study. The project has been expanded to 
include an interview with parents. This research, conducted by a graduate 
student in research from the Jane Addams School of Social Work with a field 
placement at CCCS, as an effort to discover the impact of specified parental 
behaviors on children's racial attitudes. The study, conducted outside the 
agency at a nearby day care center, marked a trend toward moving the 
research from specific in-house practice issues to questions of broader and 
more basic interest. While certainly there will be a continuing response to staff 
practice questions, the future thrust of agency research may well be devoted to 
questions of more general interest to the community and to the field qf social 
work. j 



PARENTAL INFLUENCE ON THE RACIAL ATTITUDES 
OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN:, 

A SUMMARY 

'■ ' • * . * 

Introduction , ' . . - / 

Preschool children of all racial groups in the Uniled States tend to exhibit a 
pi-eference for the white race over the black race. This is a consistent finding of 
countless studies of children's racial- attitudes. One exc^eption was noted by 
Rita Simon (.1973) who found that black and white children in transracial 
adoptive homes do not exhibit as strong a preference for white as observed . 
elsewhere. Noting these findfngs, Chicago Child Care Society (CCCS) desired 
to find out what situation existed in their Child and Family Development Center. 
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Early in 1 974 the agertcy conducted a study to discover the racial attitudes 
of the chilcJren^n the day cafe center. The sample from the Center consisted of 
ten black, four racially mixed (from black/white families), 17 white, and four 
oriental children, all between the ages of three and five years. Each child was 
interviewed separately and the results of the total group assessed. In sum, the 
fifKlings indk:ated that the majority of the children at CCCS followed the norm 
of pro-white attitudes, with an increased white racial preference with adyanc^ 
ing age. (See Kimble, 1974.) 

This finding raised a number of questions which prompted the devetop- 
ment of the "present study. What factors influence development of a white 
preference? What factors influence children who. exhibit black preferences? 
What factors influence children who value each racial group equally? To 
answer these questions, two assumptions were made to form the basis of this 
study. First, it is assumed that a child's attitudes are formed as a result of 
experiences in the environment, and that the preschooj^ild's attitudes are 
most strongly influenced by the primary socialization agents, the child's, par- 
ent^. And second, assuming that the predominant attitude .conveyed by soci- 
ety toward the black race is ne9ative, parents haye a key roie In transmitting or 
blocking racist attitudes conveyed by, society. Together these eissumptrons 
lead to the major hypothesis that (Darental- efforts to filter society's message 
that white is better than black can influence a child to accept the black race to 
t>e as good as,' or better than, the white race. This study was designed to - 
compare the racial awareness, identification, and preference of preschool 
children with the parental efforts to filter the message from society that white is 
better than black. 

This stu^ builds on the first study by including: 1 ) interviews with children 
concerning their racial attitudes; 2) questionnaires to parents aimed at de- 
veloping^ picture of parental efforts to influence their children's attitudes; and 
3) analysis of th^elationship between parental efforts and children's attitudes. 

Sample 

Changes that were made wfere-intended to expand the questions and 
increase the possibility of observing events that may explain the chiklren's 
responses more fully. The stu'cly, conducl^ at the Unitarian Preschool Center 
of Chicago, included 35 children and 32 parents. The sample consisted of 
seven black, five racially mixed (from black/white families), 19 white, four 
East-Indian children, and two childrert of ^ite/other parep>tag^ one with ^n 
Indian parent and- one with an Eurasian parent. The latte/two were groupjed 
with Indian and white respectivelySJFhree white parents did not partici^te in 
the study. This Center was chosen because of their interest,in thejprojecti^their 
proximity; similarity of program and racial mixture. The twogroufDS differed 
primarily 1n ocpupational status; the majority of parents at URC K^resented 
professional occupations in contrast to a wider range of occupalhons rep? 
resented at CCCS. ^ " . 
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r Summary of Findings ^ 

The childr&i. The^hildren's responses were anaJyzed-in-tefms olthe 
following variables: 1 ) the child's awareness of racial differences — a knowl- 
edge of both visible (differences between racial groups arxj the perceptual cues 
by which one classifies people into these divisions; 2) the child's ability to 
identify as a menniber of the group<s) to which he or she belongs — a con- 
sciousness of oneself as belonging to a specific group by obvious characteris- 
tics; and 3) the child's preference for pne race over the other — the evaluation 
that children make ot racial categories. (Definitions adapted from Clark and 
Clark,. 1 958; Porter, 1 971 ; and Simon, 1 973). In addition, a child's accep>tance 
or^ refection of chiklren of either race was analyzed according to the chiWs- 
reason for wanting or not wanting to play with another chiW. 

The results of the child interviews indteate the' majority of children were 
aware of racial differences, tended to kJentify with their owji group, and tended 
to accept and prefer the white race cnore readily than the bjack race. These 
findings are similar to the agerKy's first study and countless studies cited in the 
literature. Yet, within the group, some of the responses seemed related to 
certain characterises, particularly the child's age and racial background. 

The youngest chikjren in this study (the three children under 4 years and 3 
of the 11 chik^en between 4 and AVz years) were not as aware of racial 
differences and were less able to identify themselves by racial group than were 
okter chiklren. This young group of chiklren'also had less pronounced racial 
attitudes, although even those who were not fully aware of racial differences 
tended to exhibit a white preference. The older children, over 4T^ years, 
. expressed the strongest racial attitudes; of 21 children in this age group, six 
.stated^he strongest white preference, two, a preference for black, and six, a 
rejection of black.- 

Responses also differed with differences in the children's racial 
" backgrounds. Although most children were aware of racial differences, wJilte 
and Indian children were the "most accurate in identifying their race, and . 
chiklren from black families identified themselves correctly one-half of the 
time. The chiklren from the black/white families tended to be unsure (two) W-^ 
their racial identifk^tion or else chose white (two); another of these children 
identified with "brown." \Aftiite and Indian children had the strongest white 
preferences, whereas black and black/white children had either a white or a 
rriixed racial preference. VVHite children were less accepting of both white and 
black children than were children of other groups. They also had the greatest 
tendency to reject members of a racial group. 

The' parents. The fesporvses of the parents were group}ed into three 
elements: the racial/cultural emphasis in the home, the means by which they 
intended to introduce their children to persons from differing backgrounds, and 
the use of certain kinds of behavior thought to influence the child's racial 
attitudes.. Parental responses were also classified into two groups based on 



their assumed intent.' ^ome appeared to be intended to modify the message 
that white is better than blade; these^^vete classified as "Anti-raast." Other 
behaviors did not seem to be chosen to eririance a child's awarene^ of arxj 
attitudes toward racial differences: these were classified into a "Not an Issue" 
group. - ^ * . ' 

As with the children, parents in this study terxied to respond differently by 
racial group. The black parents were the only group to express a cpnsistent 
choice of preferred racial identification; they wanted their xrhildren to identify 
with the black race^n.the other hand, parents in black/whrte families tended 

' to choose "HumailH^^toth white and IrKlian parents te«ded to choose f^etr 
own groups, but sbfnfr^^o chose 'Humanity'* arxj special ethnic groups with 
which to identify- Tftte'-mbst notable racial difference in'.thirother areas- of 
emphasis was four of black parems placed emphasis on the knowledge pf 
both. physical and cultural differerxfBS.- whereas eight of tr white parents 
indk:ated an emphasis on physical differences opiy. White parents did not 
exhibit a preference for one means of introducing their chiklren to ractal and 

■ cultural differences over any of the other means. The other three groups of 
parents tended to choose 'Both Formal and Irrterpersonal" means (both 
exposure to museums, restaurants and also frierxlship) more frequently than 
the whites. Black parents tended to use discussion about racial differerx:es 
more often thaui others. Black/white parents, on the other- hand, terxled always' 
to irK;lude "Interpersonal" contact with others in their plans. 

Some interesting relationships emerged in this study between tfie par- 
ents' efforts and the chfldr^'s responses supporting the major hypothesis. 
Parents* "Anti-racist" efforts seemed to influence children to have more posi- 
tive attitudes toward each racial group. The lack of such parental efforts ("Not" - 
an Issue" -behaviors) occurred more frequently with children stating pro-white 
attitudes'. 

Parents who stated such "Anti-racist" efforts as "Both Cultural and Physi- 
cal" knowledge and "Both Formal and Interpersonal" means, have children 
who have devetoped their own racial identity. The only black children who 
identified themselves as black have parents who state such efforts. These two 
efforts, in addition to other "Anti-racist * efforts, influerxjed children to have a 
greater tendency to express a mixed racial prefererx^e — no clear preference 
for one over another. These behaviors also included the pfanned use of 
"Discussion" around racial issues and planned interpersonal contact. The 
behaviors- of living in mixed racial housing, visiting "Often or More" with 
persons from 6oth racial groups, and owning dolls and books representing two 
or more racial groups- also Influenced the children to mo^e readily, exhibit a 
mixed racial preference. Other '"9(knti-racist" behaviors seemed to influence" 
children to accept each race equally. These t)ehaviors emphasized both the 
valuing of Individuals (the choice of '"Humanity" as an identification prefer- 
ence), and the valuing of differences (an emphasis on ethnic group differ- 
ences), and the "Appreciatiorf of Diffe;rences." 



In cdh^ast, a number of responses of parents were related to the. ten- 
dericy to mdke a white preference. Not surpmsingly, those parents who indi- 
cated that they'had not given any thought to how they would deal with racial 
differerK:es and those who had not planned any means of introducing their 
children to racial or cultural differerv^s had children who tended to exhit>it a 

• white preference. This was also true-Qfthose parents with only an emphasis on 
physical differerx^e? and those with onl^ "Formal" plar^s (museums, etc.). Also 
of interest was the effect of exposure to just one racial group. Those families. 

• black or white, who lived in housing cQfnposed of one racial group, who visited 
with only one racial group, or who owned dolls or books* representing only one 
raciar group, had children who tended to prefer white. 

Implications 

The children's responses irxJicated that a number of chikJren have picked 
- up the value of society that VKtiite is better than black. Some of the white 
chiklren particularly have picked up these values arxl have even begun to 
respond to their recognition of their "preferred" status, as is evidenced by the 
five white chiWren that rejected black, some of who did so by statir>g. "I hate 
blacks ■* These white chiWren have also expressed the strongest racial at- 
titudes — the strongest white preferences arxJ also the rejection of black. 

Apparently these values have also been picked up by some chikJren from 
black, black/white and Indian families. Responses of children from black and 
'black/white f amiilies indicate that some children are ambivalent about who they 
are and how to respond to others around them. A number of these children 
cpukJ not readily identify themselves by racial group. Although this is an 
appropriate task for children this age, black and black/white chikJren have 
more difficulty than either white or IrxJian children. They also tend to accept 
white children more readiiy than black children. However, these children have 
not accepted society's message to the extent exhibited by the white children 
because they do not reject black. 

The parents also responded somewhat differently by racial group. It is 
interesting that black, white, and Indian farnilies preferred their children identify - 
racially with their own racial group. On the other-hand, mostof the black/white 
families wanted their children to identify with "Humanity." These families are 
not stating a recognition of their racial heritage, but rather tend to identify 
universally. Contrariwise, black families are consistent in their choice of 
"Black. " rnore so than white families are with their-choice of "White." It seems 
that for the' black families it is important to develop the black identity, yet 
black/white families are dealing with other issues. Both groups tend to make 
some plans to introduce their children to racial and cultural differences. There- 
fore, it is difficult to recognize the overall differences in what is important to 
each group, j ^ , - - 

There vypre also differences io the choice of "Means." White parents were 
less likel^^ plan than others (although most did make some plans), and 



tended to direct their attention to one mode and one emphasis. White parer^ 
ch09^ an emphasis on "Physicar' differences more often than any other. 
: wheraas biack parents M^are more licely to emphasize "Both CuRurat and- 
Physicar' knowledge. This could pos8t)ty indicate dmefen areas of corx:em; 
hiack parents may f>eroefve a wader fange of areas in which people-differ thaK 
aie important w recognize and deal with as one grows up. whereas white 
parerts may tedognize phyeicai differenoes kMtween. people as the most- 
important This might al^ berelated to the pertirierice of race to a racial group. 
In American society, the fact of orie's race is not riecessarily crucial to the wh^ 
person because opportunities for Rfestyle. vocatkxi. etc.. are rx>t denied the 
white person t>ecause of his or her race. Yet. minority persons areconfronted 
^Mith the fact of their race in many situatior& If this is a true differerice. one 
woukl expect black and black/white families to have more input in their "Ef- 
forts." A greater propbi^tkxi of these parents made plans than did white and 
Indian parents. 

About one-half of the parents m this sample reported that their chikJren 
owned books ordpils that represent morethan one racial group. An interesting 
questiorMSJwh^TOr this pattern is present ^elsewhere as a norm of dott and 
txx)k ownership, or is this pattern unique to this group? Most likely the latter is 
true. 

n is drffk:un to assess the import of tfie above behaviors without kx)ktrig at 
how they affect the chiklren. As observed earlier, it seems evkjent that the 
chiUren in this study tiave picked up the value that vi4ute is tietter than bldck. 
This arouses concern t>ecause the chikJ that states "I hate tslacks." and the 
k>lack chikj that accepts white chikjren -more reiadily than black are tx>th 
responding in ways that woukj t>e considered "problematic" if not "unhealthy." 

Earlier the hypothesis was presented that parental efforts to filter society's 
message that white is better than t>lack can influence a child to accept tfie 
black race to be as good or better than the white race. The implicit assumption 
here is that the child's values will not be influenced without such efforts, and the 
child will place a higher value on white than on black. 

As noted earlier, the above findings support this hypothesis. Those 
parents who tend to have "Non-racist" t>ehaviors tend to have children that - 
prefer white. This raises the-question as to why an emphasis on "Physical" 
differerx:es and "Formal" means are not effective efforts. Possibly these two 
efforts may t>e removed from the daily life and concrete experience of the child, 
and that if comt)ined with other experiences the effects of these two efforts 
might be enhanced. In addition, these efforts are not really described in terms 
of teaching a' value of acceptance and/or appreciation of others. If both are 
geared primarily at "Knowledge." rather than rK>n-racist values, they woukj not 
necessarily influence the children's attitudes toward th&acceptance of black. 

Several behavkxs are related to exposure to only one racial group of 
people: living in housing composed<bf one race, visiting primarily with persons 
from one racial group, and owning dolts or books r^esenting one racial 
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group. AJI of these are assoaated with d preference for white, whether'the 
* r2K:tal group of exposure is white or black. This seerns to imply that some, 
exposure* IS -berteficiai to the deveiopmerrt of an equa/ evaluation oTractaf 
groups. Those children who are exposed onlyio blacks at home and yet are 
receiving the message somehow from society thai white is-J>etter than bWck. 
apparently accept thts rnessage. This is also true for the child exposedio only 
white at home- Although the exposure to persons arxJ cultures representir^ 
rnore than one group is rK) guarantee of filtering out the message from society, 
it seems that these expenencte are helpful in enabling a chiW to value equally 
black and white. / 



The 'Anti-racist' behaviors, on the other hand, terxJed to influence the 
likelihood of a mixed preference and the acceptance of Wack and white. 
Although it is ditficutt to identify the most crucial aspects of these efforts, it 
seems that the ones observed in this study terxJ to irx:iude concrete be- 
haviours, interacting with others and owning books and dolls used by the chikj. 
Two more "cognitive" aspects are also related: •Discussion." and "Both 
Cultural and Physical* knowledge. Those parerns listing "Discussion " planr>ed 
to respond to daily events. TV shows,about different persons, comments by 
others, etc. Consequently. "Drscussion" may be more influential than " For- 
mal" methods because it occurs as a response to events in daily life. (See 
Harrison- Ross. 1973.) ^ 

Also, racial identification was influenced by "Anti-racist" behavkxs. Since 
only the black children exposed to "Both Cultural arxJ Physkial" emphasis and 
'Both Formal and Interpersonal ' means identified with "Black." one woukJ 
worxjer if such exposure is necessary for such identification. Sirx^e this is a 
consistent relationship for all minority children, it would suggest that efforts 
which include both cognitive and interpersonal dimensions are necessary for 
the development of a racial identity with a minority group. 

Apparently some sensitivity to arxJ action on these issues is helpful for 
enablir>g the child equally to value or prefer black. Yet it is difficult, at this point, 
to know what are the most crucial elements in this process. If "Discussion" is 
helpful, what issues are most important to discuss and in what way? If "Inter- 
personal" experiences are helpful, what is the nature of the experiences whk;h 
are the most influential? All of the chikJren are in an integrated day care cerrter. 
yet some of these children exhibit strong pro-white arxJ anti-black attitudes. 
Thus, it is evident that there are mor^ ingredients than just the interpersonal 
experierx^e. Also the combination of "Both Cultural and Physical" knowledge 
emphasis and "Both Formal and' Interpersonal" means were appjarently in- 
fluential. One wonders^hether the oembination of these efforts is more 
effective than each of them applied sl^arately? Although these behaviors 
have not been defined precisely, a realm of behavior that sSems to have some 
influence on a chiWs racial attitudes has been observed. It seems important 
for those persons who desire to work against racism, and the problems that 
racism creates, to evaluate, and explore the behaviors that appear to be 
helpful. 
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The ioiowtedge that some "Anti-raci$t" behaviors are mfiuential in en- 
abling a child to tM ab<e toVakje t^lack to be as good as or better than white can 
be utilized by social workers «in several ways. Some of these posstbiiities 
inckide counseling centered arouryd the parent arKi child relationship. In situa* 
tions where parents are concerned about their chdd|$ racial identity, new 
"Anti-racist" expenerxies/behaviors could be reconrirnerxJed to the parent. 
Ar^other crucial activity would be asstsbngfoster parents arvj parents that have 
adopted tr a n sra cialy to know how to help theirchildren devetop an appropriate 
racial identity and an equal valuing of raciat groups. 'Most lively these t)e- 
haviors arKl expieriences would also be pertinent to any trartsrSSal situation, 
such as the trapsracial adoptions of Korean and Vietnamese children wtiich 
have taken pl£e in this country. 

These findings mi^ also be useful to social work^ in community 
centers or community organizations. Programs wtiich provide for both "For- 
mal** ar^ "mterpersonaf' experiences 'arxj dtscusskxi might be introduced. 
This would t>ring about exposure to culti^al differences and interaction t>e- 
tween persons from different racial groups. The mnplica^ons tor other persons 
working with chikJren are great. . 

In a -day care setting, such as ttie Chicago Child Care Society and ttie 
. Unitarian Preschool Center, these findings might be utilized in a numt)er of 
wsys. The influence of exposure to others through dolts. txx)ks. and interper- 
sonal contact needs to be reCognizedLarxj emphasized. Of particular impor- 
tance is ttie observation that those parents who tend to live arxl visit with only 
one racial group, ttiose who tend to own dolls andbooks of only one racial 
group, arxj particularty those wtio have not consciously begun to deal with the 
facts of racial arxj cutturaJ differences are the families in which children have 
the strongest pro-white ract^ attitudes. The day care setting is an kSeal place to 
t)egin sensitizing both parents and teachers to the importance of recognizing 
tfie racial and cultural differences t>etween people and of consciously transmit- 
ting attitudes arxl values to the young child through life expenerK:es. These 
<^orts irx;lude the integration of the child's classroom and staff, discussion of 
the values of. individual differences and the ways in which each person is 
different arxj exposure to special "Formal" experiences as an imroducbon to 

different cultures. « 

f 
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Beginning Staff Involvement In Research 

As the first. of thb racial attitude studies was underway there occurred a 
major shift in staff acceptance and involvement in research. The Center was in 
tfie process of planning a special program for a child with rather severe 
developmental lags. Planning for this child was intended, to demonstrate 
experimentally the effectiveness of a specialized one-to-one relationship in 
working with children with developmental deficits. Much to the Surprise and 
pleasure of the research team, the Center staff immediately requested that the 
program be a9Companied by research. They were interests in a systematic 
. evaluation of the child's progress in this program. Although their expectations 
oflh^ research were unrealistic in terms, of what could be produced through 
such a study, it was decided to plan a simple monitoring system. This was the 
first* time the staff had presented a problem for study, and there was a strong 
wish to- respond to their interest and enthusiasm. 

To record the child's progress a system was developed for observing the 
child at regular intervals. Staff worked together in planning the observation and 
a committee was devetoped tcedesign an instrument to be used for recording 
the child's progress. The instrument was revised after apretest revealed some* 
difficulties, arxl again after the observation had been completed. 

« 

Staff rapidly lost interest in the project when the child left the Center, but it 
did result in the development of an outline, or guide for observing children, as 
well as an awareness of some of the complexities of developing a research 
design. 

* . ■ ■ 
Follow-up Study 

The next project in the Day Care Center, a follow-up study of a sample of 
children who had attended the Center, was developed in the fall of 1 974. Such 
a study had been encouraged bV the administration and its design was 
suggested by the parents of a child attending the Center. They were parents of 
a child with special problems and they wondered how children with similar 
problems had, fared after leaving the Center. 

This project was thought appropriate for an introductory research class 
because of its value in teaching about the phases of the research process and 
the interaction of research and practice. An earner pilot study conducted in the 
Center had revealed that former ^cjients could be located. The study was 
pli^nned artd conducted under the instruction ^rxl supjervision of Joan Shire- 
man, Director of Research at CCCS and associate professor at the Jane 
Addams School of Social Work. Such a project was possible because of the 
agerKy's interest in education and professional training as well as research. 
The study exemplifies another dimension of the origin of research in an 
agency: the input of the consumer, or the client, in developing research 
questions. 
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THE CONTINUING EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN ATTENDING THE 
CHILD AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Impetus for this study came from the staff of the Chicago Child Care 
Society (CCCS) — teach.ers, counselors, and administrators — as well as 
parents. All were interested^in knowing how children with whom they had • 
worked wdhe faring in the years subsequent to "graduation" from the day care 
program of the ChiJd and Family Development Center. A follow-up study to 
explore this corrcem was designed by members of a research class at the Jane 
Addams Graduate School of Social Work in conjunction with research staff at 
CCCS. . • 

In order to^larify the scope of the study, two special aspects of tiie Child 
and Family Pevelopment Center were identified as parameters. The children 
served by the Center are fleeted, in fjart, on the basis of some emotional or 
family disturbance and a need for specialized day care. A range is sought in 
classroom composition so that in each group of children there will be some 
who have serious difficulties and others who function relatively well. Secondly, 
parental counseling is an integral part of the program* The rationale for this 
service is based on the a'ssumption thafa child's devetopmerrt directly reflects 
the quality of the family's relationships, and that counseling affects' family 
functioning positively. , 

Program at the Center, then, is built on improvement of "the cultural 
influences which specify the desirable rate of development and favor certain 
aspects of the inner laws at the expense of others."^ The implicit definition of 
"success" is that a child's emotional reponses and t>ehavior'wiII move toward 
approximating that defined as "normal" in the lite/ature of child development. 

During the time the children are enrolled in the day care program, their 
development covers approximately the first three of Erikson's st^ges: 

I. Acquiring a sense of basic trust — while overcoming % sense of 
mistrust; ^ * 

II. Acquiring a sense of autonomy — while combating a sense of doubt - 
arxj shame; 

III. . Acquiring a sense of initiative — while overcoming a sense of ggilt.^ 



Because the school population is selected on the basis of developmental 
disturt^nce. these children will be focind at widely varying stages of mastery. 
Greatest concern among those who work with the children has always been 
about those whose pattem of devek>pment was most disturt>ed. 

1. H«niv W. Mmt. TTwm TTmorma at ChUd D&v»kipfrmv (Ntm York: Harper >and Row. 1965) p. 29. 

2. Er* Ertcaon. Childhood mnd Socmty {Nmw York: W. W. Norton. 1963). pp. 247-256. 
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Intertwined with the child's development is that of the parents, who are 
assumed at this time in their lives to have achieved mastery of prior tasks, and 
to have demonstrated readiness-for nurturing children. It is recognized, how- 
ever, as'part of the counseling program, that parental stress is highly preva- 
lent and that coping with the economic and social demands of adult life can 
sometimes consume the energies of the parents, thus lessening their pvailabil- 
Ity for child rearing. Full day care of the child at CCCS is also a family service — 
especially to the mother, for it frees her to work on her own development, while 
the counseling program provides resources to assist in the task. 

Thus the Center is concerned with the child himself, and with the child as 
part of his family. The goals of the program are to foster the development of the 
child's indeperxJence. s^lf-control. and mastery of skills (CCCS, 1970). There 
is an attempt to enhance parental functioning that wilt support the, child's 
development. By stressing the importance of a close and stable farnlly iife, the 
Center providejs a strong support system for all members of the family. 

Because teachers and staff were most concerned 'about the children 
whose devetopment deviated most from "normal," and because little is known 
about the experiences of relatively disturbed children as they grow up in a 
community geared to "normalcy," the study was designed to follow the experi- 
ences and the development of a group of the most disturbed children served in 
the Ceriter between 1 966 and 1 972 (children between 6 and 1 2 years of age in 
March,' 1975). For this study it was decided not to dip into the anticipated 
problems of the tumultuous adolescent years, but rather to explore the manner 
in which the children were able to handle the quieter preceding years. Prob- 
lems dijong these years are serious; lack ot problem does not mean that no 
difficulty is to be anticipsated! ' 

Purposes of the study were threefold: . 

(1 ) To describe the experiences of these families in the years since their 
last contact with CCCS; t ' 

(2) To measure the extent to which the children at follow-up did 
demonstrate progress toward independence, self-control, and mas- 
tery of ski^ls, and the. extent to which original symptoms were al- 
leviated. Particular attention was on the extent to which movement 
toward these goals was associated with use of the counseling pro- 
gram; 

(3) To explore the [parents' perceptions of the service they received and 
their ideas for any change. 

Because the sample was of the most diffrcult children and families served, and 
because measurements were imprecise, this is in no way an evaluation of the 
Center's program. Rather it is hoped that this material may generate some 
ideas useful in program development. 



□•scrtptlOn of Methods and Materials 

The children in this study were selected by teachers in the Center as 
having been, according to their recollection, the most disturt^ attending the 
program. There were 56 children in the sample, 35 of whom were located. The 
final sample consists of 33 children from 27 families^ Potential subjects were 
actively pursued in an attempt to secure the cooperation of as many families as 
possible. ^Some long-distance telephoning was done in order to enlarge the 
sample. 

Data concerning the child and his/her family during their time at the Center 
were abs|[racted from case records. An attempt was made to ascertain the 
situation at intake (defined as the first three months of contact^ and at closing 
(defined as about the last six months that the child was in the Center). 
Information abstracted from case records was influenced by a number of 
Variables: 1 ) the records' were gathered over a long span of years and so may 
reflect changes in agency policies, and in caseworker and teacher philosophy 
and skills; 2) several different caseworkers and teachers supplied information 
, to case records, recording for the purpose of facilitating service to the family; 
and 3) ten different students arKl two members of the research staff at CCCS 
read the case records, attempting to make judgments about child and parent 
behaviors from sometimes meager information. Though about 80 percent 
agreement between readers was obtained for most items, fine differentiation 
was not possible. There was particular concern about whether the data were 
adequate to assess the adjustment of the children during the intake period, 
when limited detail atx>ut actual behavior was available in the records. 

Data concerning experiences since "graduation," and satisfaction with 
the counseling service were collected by telephone and in-person interviews 
with one parent (usually the mother). The same questionnaire was used in 
both types of interviews, and it was the impression of the interviewers that the 
telephone interview yielded data of comparable quality with the in-person 
interview, at le^ for the gross assessments which were made. Fifteen first 
year social work students gathered the information via a structured interview 
schedule (used flexibly if necessary) and recorded the parents' answers to 
questions. No measurement of reliability was possible. Children of these 
parents were no longer enrolled in the Center, so there should not have been 
anxiety on the part of respondents .about:p)ossible repercussions from negative 
' responses. 

Evaluating validity when measuring a child's adjustment is diffk;ult. Re- 
porting of a chikj's behavior is subject to the usual biases when parents 
ot)serve their own children; it may stem from a realistic assessment, or may be 

( ' ■ 

about cxMiMMMity •varnuafty deodwi to ansiMr on»y sorne questkm on the ^ dgwtop ma nt. A second mothf 

MS oOviously disorganized and depresaad. andexpressed cont mu ad wittingnass to tAtk over the telephone ' next weekend — 
vtfhen I have hed Hme lo thMc about the cMdfen/* • 
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related to the parents" images of themselvesrin any event, the assessment is 
reveaMng in terms of how the parent feels about the child. Some attempt to 
standardize measurement was made by having students other than the inter- 
viewer read interview data end make assessments of child behavior. Only 
gross measurement was possible, and a reliability of 80 percent was attained 
on most items. Unfortunately, there was very low reliability on the assessment 
of the child's ability to get along at home and on the subsequent assessment of 
overall adjustment. However, parent And researcher judgments on overall 
adjustment agreed in 73 percent of the cases, tending to validate the assess- 
ment. In all instances of disagreement, the researcher saw more problems 
than the parent. 

Thus there was some indication that the reporting of the child's adjust- 
ment at follow-up usually captured the essence of the child's behavior, but 
detailed measurements or assessment of small differences were not possible. 

The Children and Their Families 

The children in this sample were 33 of those remembered as most 
troubled by the teachers of the Center. They were between 6 and 1 2 years of 
age at follow-up with a rnedian age of 9. There were 13 black children, 8 
children of mixed black-white parentage {7 children with^hite mothers and 
black fathers), and 12 white children. Fifteen were boys and 18 girls. 



About half of the children were liwig with only one parent at Intake. One 
child's mother was deceased; the remainder of the famiifes had been sepa- 
rated by divorce. Of those living with two parents at intake, all but two were with 
' biologic parents. One child was in a foster home, one with mother and step- 
father. 

At follow-up 60 percent of the children were with only one parent — 54 
percent of the black children, 58 percent of the white children, and 75 percent 
of the biracial children. One biologic father who had left horne during COGS 
service had returned and one father had remarried and gained custody of the 
child. . Two of the single women had remarried. Six children saw an absent 
father monthly or more, 8 had no contact with their absent father. The remain- 
der saw their fathers intermittently. 

Service Repeived at CCC^ 

Most of the children (29) were in day care at the Center for one year or 
more. When interviewed at intake only five families rep>orted no difficulties with 
chikj or family and requested only day care. Sixteen families (10 of them 
headed by a single parent) identified tsehavior problems with the child and 
diffk:ulty "managing" him/her. Developmental lags were'mentioned as prob- 
lems by 1 1 -families; two of these children seemed to have fairly pervasive 
physk^l problems. In addition, 5 families asked for help with marital problems 
at intake, and 3 asked for counseling help ip meeting the varied demarxjs arxj 
stresses of their lives. * " 
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Estimates of the number of contacts with the social woiioar ranged from 
1 50 sessions with one mother to 4 with another. Fathers ijere seen less 
frequently; one father was involved in 42 sessions. bu,t many were not seen at 
all. (Among two-parent families, 3 fathers were not seen at all, while 6 were 
involved in almost as many contacts as the mother^ usually being seen in joint 
sessions with the mother.) In general, contacts occurred in a fairly regular 
pattern. Seventy percent of the parepts saw their caseworkers^ lesslhan twice 
per month on the average, but for many there were periods of more, intensive 
contact. V 

Experiences of Families In the Years Since -Leaving CCCS 

Rather surprisingly, most of these families, who often seemed to be 
unstable and distressed during the titne they were at CCCS, had had relatively 
uneventful lives in the two to seven ye^rs since they terminated service at 
CCCS.^ Eight families had moved (some were unusual, such as a move into 
arKt out of a commune, or a year in4ndia). There had been job changes in 5 
families (2 of whom had also moved) and relatively serious illness for a family 
member other than the child under study in 4 families. Children had been 
acjded to the homes of 3 families; in one instance the 5 children of a boyfriend 
had been added to the household. 

There had been more majpr events in the fives of ten children. There were 
3 divorces among these families and one separation (of parents of twins) that 
ended in reunion. Two mothers remarried, one to the child's own father, arxJ 
one father remarried and gained fcustody of the child (this child's mother had 
made two suicide attempts). There were deaths of close relatives in 2 families. 
Crises h3d aff^ed families of all races, incomes, amd sizes. 

The children as a group were healthy. Only two had physical limitations. 
One Chile! had had a spinal fusion ta correct a spinaf curvature, one had 
minimal brain dysfunction. Three oth^r children had had brief hospitalizations, 
one of which was upsetting t>ecause the child was roughly handled in the 
hospital. One child was apparently mildly retarded. 

School experierx^es of the children were varied. Nine cNldren were hav- 
' ing difficulties with school work at fplk)w-up; two were in special schools, and 
the other seven were at grade level in regular schools but receiving extra help. 
For 5 of these children the* problems lay in understanding arxi mastery of 
academic work; for 4 of them help \^as needed around motivation and ability to 
concentrate. On the other hand, 1 1 chikjren were doing outstanding work in 
private or regular pubfic schools. The rest were dping average to gocKlwork at 
grade level, mainly in public schools. ' 

Counseling services in the community had been used exten^h^y by 
these families after they left CCCSTTen families had been in treatment for a 
year or nr>ore. 4 at Mk;hael Reese Hospital, 2 in family therapy, 2 with a school 



^ n must o* i»iiii*)»i««3 mat rh«M ar» th« lamtfees wvtb abim to local* 
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counselor, 1 with a psychiatrist, and 1 in continued counseling at CCC9. In 
addition, 5 other families had had atK>ut six months of counseling help focused 
arourtd specific problems, using the same types of services as those seeking 
more extended help. Several other families had had single evaluative sessions 
with a professional when concerned about a problem. Interestingly, satisfac- 
tion with counseling service at CCCS was not associated with seeking further 



Progress of Families at Follow-up 

Children. From case record material artd interviews the children's be- 
havior at intake, closing, arxj follow-up was assessed. Those behaviors as- 
sociated with independence, self-control, mastery of skills, relationships with 
peers, arxj "getting along" at home were looked at particularly. Specific 
t>ehaviors were "built" into judgments of these areas, and the final measure- 
ment of overall adjustment was shaped in the same manner. 

As Table 1 shows. 14 children showed evkjence of overall improvement, 
18 remained about the same, and 1 child improved between intake and 
closing, but the improvement was not maintained. This does not mean that all 
was well with these children, for Table 1 shows 1 1 children (one-third of the 
sample) showing problems during the followup period which the interviewer 
judged to be serious. 



Table 1 . Patterns of Change in phlldren's Overall Adjustment 



Adjustment Pattern 


Number 


No change 


18 


Few or minor problems throughout 
Serious problems throughout 
Minor problems at intake, serious at closing 
arxl foltow-up 


8 
8 

2* 


Improvement 


14 


Serious at intake and ctosina few or minor at foltow-up 
Few or mirxx at intake and follow-up; sehous at dosing 
Serious at intake, few or minor at ck>sjng and follow-up 


6 
2 


Improvement that c»d not last — ^ 


1 


Serious at intake, mirxK at ctosing. serious at 
follow* ug 

Total 


1 

33 



a JYtmm casm arm pl«c«d urxim rtmm hs^Ongs on the assumption that, wtmn a mhous prot>l«fn was noted at closing, it ate 
euated at intake, txit such information was not m the case reoorO 



Analysis of specific aspects of behavior, outlined in Table 2, shows the 
same types of patterns. The greatest p>bsitive change occurred in relationships 
with peers with 55 percent of the children improving — not surprising when one 
remembers that inability to get along with peers is a common reason for 
entering a day care center. The least stable behavior was self-control; half the 
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Children were doing bener at follow-up and about one-quarter more poorly. 
Twenty-five cfiiWren were judged to "get along" at home without serious 
difficulty: for about half of this group this represented improvement — again not 
surprising considenng that many parents identified problems in this area when 
first coming to CCCS. The amount of increase in problems of self-control and 
independerice was surprising. These might have been expected to occur 
chiefly among the old^r children In the sample who were approaching adoles- 
cence; however, this was not the case. 



Table 2. Changes in Aspects of Behavior, between Time In the Center 

and Follow-up 



Child's Bmhmfior 


Change* 


None 


Positive 


Negattve 


IE 


Total 


Independence 


15 


1 1 


7 ■ 




33 


SeW-contro< 


6 


17 


9 


1 


33 


Relations^Hp with peers 


15 


18 / 






33 


"Getting along" at home 


22 


1 1 / 






33 



Changes in mastery of skills were not eva^Ddted. Theoretically the com- 
ponents of the learning task are the same in preschool and later years. 
However, the specific evidence of learning varied so within the group that 
students were not able to make meaningful comparisons. 

There are many intervening variables, such as age. family composition, 
change or crisis in the^mily. which one might expect would be associated with 
the child's adjustmertt at follow-up. but no statistically significant associations 
were found. This, of course, may be an artifact of the small sample. 

Parents. A primary difference between day care at CCCS and other 
programs is the emphasis on working with the whole family. One of the 
servk:es provkjed to the family is counseling, affording parents the opportunity 
to'examine, evaluate, and change their functioning. Without attitudinal and 
behavioral changes on the part of parents, one would expect a 40-50 hour per 
week setting to have only a minimal effect on the child, an effect which coukj 
dissipate rapidly once the child no tonger attends the Center. 

An attempt was made to assess attitudes of p»arents toward counseling, 
participation in counseling, and attitudes toward the betiavior changes desired 
or occurring in the child. Attitudes were difficult to assess, and even the extent 
of participation in counseling was sometinnes diffknjit to judge. In addition, a 
gross measurement of parental functioning and change during the penocS of 
casework service was devek^ped.^ 

An overall took at attitudes ar»d investment in counseling indtoated that 
those families who had the fewest problems arid whose children were doirtg 

1 UnlortuoaWy. < ws o«i»o ncK po»»^ to Os»nquisft Ovtw w n m» b^rxvicx of mottwt and Itatfr from cmae r»ayt3ai, g>MS ITx 
mOmx ratars -only to ' paivnts 
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bast made the greatest investment and had the most productive attitudes. 
Parental investment was measured through a number of items on the interview 
schedule, ooly a few of which showed any association with outcome. 

As shown in Table 3. those families (8) whose children were doing best at 
intake and continued to do well all showed evidence of positive invotvemept in 
CQunselir>g: only about half of the remaining families showed sinoilar evidence. 



Table 3. Compaiieon of Change In Overall Adjustment with Positive 
invotvement In Counseling ^ 



CvM0nc9 of 


ChNd'a AdI 




Total 


No chano* 




Piuetama 
At 

rottowup 


At 

FoMow up 




Not 
Maintain 


^4ot found 






3 




e 








3 




3 


Found 


8* 


5 


8 


1 . 


22 


Total 


8 


10 


* 1* 


1 


33 



> 

• On« tamfy i«m ttan 0 t wo *** oonact 



The majority of parents, 58 percent, vware a«Mare of arKl supportive of > 
change in their children's behavior, as can be seen in Table 4. This awareness 
was not assoctaled with improvement or change, though only 40 j3ercent of 
those parents wtiose children had serious problems at foHow-up were suppor- 
tive of change, in contrast to 64 percent of the other parents. A concret e index 
of involvement — number of contacts with caseworker — was unrelated to . 
change or levcH of adjustment forlhe mothers. However, of.the 7 fathers seen 
12 or more times, 5 had chikjren with few or nriinor problems at foHow-up. 
Neither "meeting parents' servk:e goals" nor "overall attitudes toward counsel- 
ing service"* expressed by parents at folk>w-up was associated with "change" 
or "level of adjustmenf* in chikjren. 
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Tabl« 4. Compaiison of Change In Overall Adju«tfn#nt with Attltud* 
Towfd Chfiq# In Child*! Behavior 



Altttucto 


Chlld'a AdIuatfMnt 


Total 


No CHmnam 






ProWawta 

At 

Foll01ll^^p 


Sanoua 

At 

Follow-up 


1 

Malntalnad 


Not 
Malnfalnad 


Not aware 


3 


2 


1 






cf\mno9 


5 


4 


9 




19 


DOAS rvit 
support 

c^anoe 




2 


1 


^ 


V 

3 


Inauffioent 
avKlertc* 




2 


3 




5 


Totar 


8 


10 


14 


1 


33 



f 



An index of parental functioning was developed on a four point scale 
which paralleled that used for the children. Furxrtioning was assessed by two 
students who read al^ research matehals taken from the case records to obtain 
a sense of degree of parental disturt>ance: overall reliability was 75 percent. All 
parents were inittalty judged to present serious disturt>ance. appearing to 
display considerat^y more pathology than their children. Thus this scaling 
technique showed no parents who deteriorated from intake to /losing; the 
majority (63 percent) improved. Parents whose chiklren were judged the best 
adjusted at intake were those in whom most change was obKserved. 

As is seen in Tat>te 5, those parents whose functioning improved from the 
time of intake to the time of ctosing had chiklren whose overall adjustment 
showed few or minor problems at follow-up. Again the data seemed to indk:ate. 
that those children who were doing better at intake terxled to have p)arents who 
made better use ofi^rxj benefitted from) counseling service. 



Table 5. Comparison of Parental Change from Intake to Closing with 
^ Child's Overatt Adjustment at Foftow-up 



Parantal 
Changa 


Chlld'a Adjuatmant at FoOow-up 


Total 


Sarloua Profalaina 


Minoc PfoMofTis 


Many 


Few 




Faw/nona 


No Change 


2 


3 




5 




1 


11 


Positive 














diariQe 


0 


6 




7 




9 


22 


Total 


2 


9 - 




12 




10 


33 



X2 = 6.79. 3 df, p < .10 
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Pmntal AttKudM Toward S^rvloa R aoa lv d 

tn ordar to asMss further the service offered in the Child and Famify 
Oevetopment Center, and to gain tome ideas v^lch might be useful in pro- 
gram devetopment. parents were asked to assess tt^r satisfaction with both 
oounseUng and day care services, and to elaborate on any ideas about 
strengths or weaknesses in ttie program. 

77)e Gouns^Mng servik;e. Of tl|^arents interviewed, two-thirds (22) sakl 
they were satisfled with counselin^nrvioe received, while 1 1 were dissatis- 
fied. Six parents were very satisfied, and 6 were very dissatisfied. Therewere 
no statistically signlfk:ant associations of satisfaction with other items, but 
even with smalt numbers and small differences an interesting p)k:ture can be 
drawn. . ' 

At irvake. satisfied clients tended to be referred to cbcs by another social 
agency. Both satisfied and dissatisfied clients aware of the agerKy's 
purpose, were aware of problems, wanted counselihg to focus on parent or 
child problems, and engaged in a casework plan agreed on by caseworker and 
client. 

Atck>sif)g. tx>th groups were characterized as positively involved in courv 
eeling. The satisfied had had their chikjren at CCCS for two years or more, 
while dissatisfied parents had experienced a shorter perkxl of service. Satis- 
' fled parents had partially achieved their goals, wfiile the dissatisfied reported 
goals fuiy achieved. (One wonders if the first group was more realistic.) 
Among those satisfied at foltow-up more mothers had seen their caseworkers 
as plamed. terxSing to see her/him more often than trie dissatisfied. 

At k>now-up. satisfied parents reported that their goals had been attained 
in counselirig. while the dissatisfied reported that they had not. Both groups 
sought additiorial counseling after leavirig CCCS; however, satisfied clients 
tended to seek family courtseling while the dissatisfied sought counseling 
focused on the cfitkf s problems. ^ 

Thus there is sorne hint that tfie clierit who tiked the service received had 
raailsOc aspiraikMis. focused on an appropriate problem, was Involved In thd 
oounseling service over an extensive period of time, and left the service 
recogriizing that difficuities were a furx:tk)n of family interaction. Problems rrtay 
rxjt have been soh^. txjf pertiaps tfiese clients had found a way to work on 
^lem. 

The day. care service. Almost all chiMren enioyed the day care program 
itself . arxj an txjtS p>arents expressed satisfaction with it In general, the Center 
was seen as a plaice whictvprovided excellent physical care arxl in wfuch the 
chikj was happy. The program was thought to be supportive of the chiUren's 
enxtfional growth and one in wtiich new skins were mastered. To quote one 
enthusiastic parert: 
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So marry thtngs tmfiQ^rmC because of the program [Th«-cMld| 
laarned diftarant cor>capts of family. Iaarr>ad taahara. to vvork with a 
group, to taka rasponatbOtty. and axpanancad social ralaoonahips 
with other chtldran Tha p rogi J iiTi stabilizad har as a unlqua ar^ 
fantastic human batng. 

Tha ftva parents who wfre not satisfied with the day care program either 
had not seen the behavior changes they had hoped for in their children, or 
thought that the Center had not been sertsitive to the neMs of their children. 
Or>e parent thought that exposure to other children had increased her son's 
difficult bel^xioc;athers were more vague but indicated there was still probtem 
behavio^j#mian th^>Mrs in the Center ended. Parents who thought the Certter 
was nnore cbncemedfcbout its program than the chikTs needs generally picked 
on or>e issue — su<^vbs the required r>ap — and elaborated on the difficulties 
this procedure cauaSd the chiW. It shoukl be noted that alt five of these parerns 
were extremely up^with at least one of the social workers with whom they 
had worked. In readir^ the interviews, one has some sense that the two 
sources of dissatisfactk)n were related, and that dissatisfaction sprang from 
both. 

Ideas aJbouf the program. When asked for comments and suggestions 
about ^he program, parerrts respor>ded with ideas abouf parent groups, courv 
selirtg service, and day care program. 

Several parerrts noted their enjoyment in getting to know other parents 
through contacts at the Center. They suggested tfurt the Center might provide 
increased opporturWty to socialize with other parents. They liked the feeling of 
tieing part of a group of cor>cemed people. 

The requirement that there be counseling was attacked by several 
parents irx:luding some who found the counseiir>g helpful. Several mothers 
expressed resentment in feelTng that the social worker wanted them to "shape 
up" arxl handle their problems In spectfk: ways. Others, of course, were 
emphatic in stressing the help they received. The group counseling 
sesskxis were universally liked by thG«i who had participated. 

From parent comments on the <i9f care program came suggestions that 
there be more formal learning content {partkrutarty letters arxl numbers) for 
okier cNkJren. suxJ that thete be nrxxe responsiveness to indtvklual r^eeds of 
partk:ular chikjren. Teacher observations of chiUren were thought to t>e par- 
tkxilarty useful, and it was noted that the orgarrized day was a stabilizing 
influence. A few parents sakJ that the exterxjed vacations were disruptive, 
forcing them to use additkxial t>aby sitters. 

In summary, the thrust of the commems was that the Center shouU 
attempt to promote more contact amor^ parents, teachers. an6 social work- 
ers, arxj that a "comrrKXi sertse ' approach should be more consistently used. 
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Am onm pmtt uM: 

E« o<lt n < taclMly — ow«rburd«n«d wm todal wortc tTmoey. I would 
h«v« Itod IM formallly about tha plaoa (• unt« 1«m thMkp«ut»c) 
and ¥i^ould h«v« pr><>rr»d direct contact wtth tha taachara rathar 
than going through tha social workara, 

Thia **ovafburdaning «vlth thaory" is wai Mluatralad by anothar pmfrf:^ 
slory d tha tima a child's 60 parcani haartng loss dua to aar tnlactlons was 
tmar pr alad by staff as ^^unraspo na tvanaas to black paopla." 



SiMiMfiafy and Conelualona 

invaadgaten of tha axpartancaa of 33 of tha most disturbad chUdran m day 
caia at CCCS b atw aa n ig66 and 1972 indteatad that moat of tha group hava 
dona quMa wal. Tvvanty-two chikJran s h owad avidanoa of taw or rrrknor prob- 
larns whan tha fam ma s wara contactad Iq 1975. f o u rtaan chMdran had Im- 
proyad; only orw cNW waa doing mora poorly at toiow-up ttian at cioairig. >^ 
but ona child wara In good haalth. Moat p^oblarns saarnad to ba In salf-control 
and indapandanoa. Mona of ttia variablas axpadad to Inftuanoa chikj ad^M^ 
mart, such aafantt^compoaWon. aga. crisis In tha famHi^ ate, was asa oci at a d 
with tha chlkTa ad|ustmart at loitowHjpL Tha sarnpla artam^^ 
but It s aa m ad raasonabia to look within tha fwnHy axpartanoaa m handUng 
pioblam s to axplain tha batiar-thar>-axpaciad ad|uaimant of thasa chUdran. 

Parancal avakiatton ol tha aarvtoe at CCCS waa poaWva m ganaral. 
Mochars usad counaaiing mora than fathars, and thoaa who wara sattsfted ¥vtth 
tha sarvica taodad to hava baan saan fraquantfy ovar a k>ng ptwiod ofVtima. 
Thoaa fa m MIs s wtioaa chiklran had tha few^wt p roblama s aa m a d to mak#<ha-^ 
Tnoat produdh/a uSa of sarvica: ona might spacutata that thasa wara tha 
fam i ii a s with mora a tr ang tt i s on which to txjib and with mora capacity to uaa 
ha%>. 

Anaiysia of dMkon poim furicsioningprovklad a^danca that couRaalifig 
dkl maka a dtflaranca, avan with pararts who had savara p robla ms at ir«aka. 
If. as battsvad. "sick'' parants produca "8k:k* childran. pararts who ara sat on 
tha road to poaWva grc«^ cannot halp but bagin lo niaip" thair chidrari. tr 63 
paroantol tha parants functtonad at a h a alt hia r laval at cfc>sing than whan thair 
chidran startad at tha Camar. thara was a posiUva growth axparianca soma- 
whara in tha Hfa of tha chikj. And if almost hatf of thasa famiiias contlnuad to 
uaa co uns ai r tg sarvtoa. ona can hopa that this growth contfnuas. 

Evakjstfpn of tha day cara sarvica lor tha chid was y^ryposMva. "Ihm 
bast day cdlavailabla'' was a typical cornrnant What suggastkw s thara wara 
for program chariga oartarad on altosira for rnora parant cortfact with taachars 
in ordar to shm informatk)n atx)dt tha chikl. and a wish kx mora IndMdual 
oonsicSsraBon of tha ordinary **avaryday^ naads of parants wid chHdran. 



Two aspects of itym ov^mii program r«c«»«vod fr^qoont commom and 
c)ea4>rve ttg«ncy con»id»ratton Lat tha formar cltents spaak for thamftatvam 

Tha coonaaitng program shouklnot ba maixSatory I d*dn t faai I had 
too mar>y probiama. and virhan m counaaling thay wantad to talk 
about my probiamt and not tha p «ub *a< u » of my child, n got a iifila 
tadious Tt>mr% wasn t any tia batwaan what was gotng on m coun- 
saving and what was gotng on m day cara with my child. 

In soma way thay shouk5 try to tntagrata tha parant into tha day cara 
program — parhaps by havir>g tha parant spend a day or two in tha . 
yaar working m soma capacity so as to halp tha child taal that tha 
parant is pari of tha school too and doas not usa it mw^ty as a drop 
off ptaca Tha parant naads mora contact w»ih tha day cara for 
■ halp in undarstandir^ what ktds go through m iifa m order to be a 
better parant. 

In avaluattng the adfustmerrt of tr»e chikJren — not free of problems, but 
generally adapting to the demands of their widenirjg worlds — and in interpret- 
ing comments of parents, one was left with tha impression th^ljndeed the 
program had been successful m halptr^g these families toward a more produc- 
tive pattern of ltvtr>g As one parent said: 

I liked tha raiationship between staff artd clients — someone really 
cared about us CCCS oper^ a new world as became aware 
that services were available to those that r>eeded them. v 
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Parent-Staff Evaluation 

The importance of the consumer in research development was further 
demonstrated in a recent project m which parents helped design a study to 
evaluate the day care program. The puipose of the stuc^ was to lesun more 
' aboutparent satisfaction with the program — an evaluation desired by both 
administration and research staff. The program director wanted to .evaluate 
recent changes in the program and to find out what impact these develoi^ 
merits had on txith staff and parents. A committee representing staff and 
parents developed a qiies^onnaire which, was to t)e*completed k3y all parents 
and staff memt>ers. - * 

The committee t>egan to work awkwardly with a great deal of polite 
discussion of the program, its goals and methods. As menj^rs became better 
acquainted, feeling were increasingly discussed. Some parents stated a 
reluctance to question current procedures arxj to make suggestions fearing 
that their chikiren would suffer repercussions. Staff memt}ers struggled to 
maintain a professional role while working with parents on a task requiring a 
different arxl unfamiDar set of t>ehavior patterns. This was. particularly true for 
teachefhs who historically have had only limited contact with parents in this 
setting. ^ „ 

The objective of the committee required that staff memt>ers arid parent^ 
work togetfier as equals toward an open discussion of issues. Rnally, one of 
the parents, frustrated by evasiveness in some of the discussion, suggested 
jhat teacfiers stop t>eing so "professional and/or so protective of the parents." 
SGsrff memt)erd responded t>y sUgOBSting that parertts were toeing toodemarid- 
ing. arxi they were not at>le to m^fcall of the.needs parents were expressing. 

Through their work together parents arid staff memt^ers have grown in 
tfieir sensitivity and respect for one another. This type of exchange^ difficult' 
eA times — has yieteled a ri^ urKlerstariding of the issues afld complexities of 
tfie program. Openiirid f rankdiscussipns between pawents^and stdFf memt>ers 
culminate^ in the design of two questionnaires reflectihg the need9 arxj 
cprx^ms'of txrth groups. The questionr^aires will be revised (arKf. it is hoped, 
shortened) by the committee after completion of a pretest. Some committee 
.memt>ers did not wish to abandon their indivKlual questions for the sake of a 
shorter -instrument. 

In addition to the research function of the cortimittee. a noteworthy side 
effect has been an. increased interest by the parents in forming a parent 
organization. These parents have, started arctothing exchange and a smsUi 
resource library with information at)out parenting. They hav6 begun to use the. 
Cerrter newsletter, formerly a staff^ effort, as a vehicle for conveying informa- 
tion. Parents developed a bulletin boserd for posting inforrnation atxxjt- com- 
munity activities and other matters of Interest. Perhaps ultimately-the^ kinds 
of unplanned effects or activities, frequently resulting from the research' 
process, are more valuable than the immediate goal of pro^jucting an evaliia- 
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tive instrotnent Increased direct involvement by parents in the program, 
accompanied by improved relationships between stafMnemt^ers and parents, 
can serve an ingoing evaluative fur)ction in which both parents and staff 
participate. ' - . . ; 

■ . ■ ' ^ : ■ 
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PARENT-STAFF EVALUATION 
. Parent Questionnaire 



, Date 

GENERAL INFORMATION . 

1/ How long has your child been attending this center? 

Less than 6 months 

6 months, less than 1 year 

1 year, less than 2 years - 

. _ - ' 2 or^more years ' — *. 

2. Have you had more than one child enrolled here? 'Yea^_ No. 

3. Have you ever used any other day care Genter(s) for your child? 
Yes No 



4. If yes, why did youyemove your child from that center? ° ' ^ 

^. What is the ma/n. reason. you are sending your child to a day care" center? 

I work/am in school ' : • 

I want enrichment for my child 

— : I want my child to be with other children 

I am unable to care fo^jiy child 
feryone else is sending their children 
>r (Pleaise describe) . - ' 
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6. What was the main reason you chose this center for you child? 

Convenierx^e 

Quality 

No other.'attemative- 

'. Personal recommendation 

Transportation 

Because of counseling component 

Because of educational component 

._ Inexpensive 

Other (Please specify) 



GOALS 

• 7. Preschools vary in a lot of ways. We are especially interested in what you 
want the school to give ybur child. Which of the following goeUs do you feel 
is the most important for your child in a preschool setting? (Please rank 
these TFrom 1 to 5 in the order of importance, placing a 1 next to your first 
goaf, a 2 in front of your second goeil, etc.. and a 5 next to the goal whk;h is 
least Important to you.) 

a _ To teach the chiW basic information, e.g. alphabet, counting, 

etc. 

b To give the child training so he will know how to get along in 

school and with other chikiren 

c To give the child good care and protection 

d To find out about and help the child with emotional or other 

problems 

e : Tp stimulate the child's natural creativity or curiosity - 

f. Other (Plestse describe) i ' , ~ " 

• ■ . A 

■■• - r ■ • ■ ■ 

8. How satisfied are you with fne Center's ability to meet these gocUs? 
(Please describe) / . V 

■ ' \ ' 

9. Were your goals for preschool different when you first csune to the Center? 



10". If yes, how-have your goals changed? 

11. Which of the following goals do you think your child's teacher stresses 
most? (Please rank in order of 1 to 5.) 



a To teach the child basic information, e.g. .alphabet, counting, 

etc. 

b To give the chiW training so he will know how to behave in 

school and with other children 

c To give the chikJ good Ceire and protection • 

d To find out about arxj help the child with emotional or other 

problems 

e To stimulate the child's natural creativity or curiosity 

f- Other (Please describe) 



» - 

PARENT-TEACHER COMMUNICATION 

12. How often do you talk with your chikj's teacher about your chikj? 

_ More than once a week 

• ■ Orx^e a week 

_ A couple times a month 

-^l,^ Once a month 

AtMut every 2-3 months ^ ^. 

Less than every 3 months 

13- Who initiates these contacts? 

_ Usually the teacher - ^ 

Usually the parent 

2s„About equal 

14. Are you satisfied with the amount ot time you have to talk to your chiki's 
teacher? I . 

Yesy^l see her as often as I want to. 

^ 11 Yes and np — I can usually see her when I need to, but more 

contacts woukJ be helpful. 

. No — I usually feel I never have enough opportunity to talk to her. 

Other (Please describe) 



15. If no, why? (Check all that apply.) 

I never get to see the teacher — our schedules are different. 

Teacher always seems so busy, I feel Vm imposing on her time. 

. ; I'm usually in a rush when I come and go. 

I feel uncomfortat^le talking wijh my chikl's teacher. 

I dkln't know if my concerns were appropriate to talk to theteacher 

about , 

The teacher does not encourage me to speak with her. 

: Other (Please describe) * ». 



16. What kinds of things would you like to discuss with the teacher but have 
not had enough opportunity to do so? (Check all that ^pply.) 

My child's (daily) functioning in school 

-Wly child's (daily) functioning at home 

— My child's overall progress and development " 

, — : Issues pertaining to other family members or family situations (i.e. 

illness of family members, divorce, moves, etc.) as they relate to 
- my child 

* Information concerning the rules or policies of the Center 

Other (Please describe) 



17. In what ways could your child's teacher be more helpful to you? 



PARENT-SOCIAL WORKER COMMUNICATION 

18. How often do you have conferences with your social worker? 

^ Moje than once a week 

Onc^ a week 

Once or twice a month 

Less than once a month 



.1 9. How satisfied are you with the content of these contacts? (Please explain 
your answer:) 9 

^ Very satisfied 

Satisfied 

— : Indifferent ' 

— - Dissatisfied * 
' Very dissatisfied 

20. What kinds of things do you discuss with your social worker mosf ofteri? 
Myself ' 

My child • - -r- 

My family 

Other l[Please describe) 

21 . What is your understanding of the purpose of the social worker in this day 
care center? 1^ - 

* 

22. In what ways could your sodal worker be more helpful to you? 

23. What kinds of things dp you feel your social worker arxJ your chikf s 
teacher should share about you? 

_ Issues relating to myself or my family 

My child's progress 

Other (Please specify) 

— None 
FEELINGS ABOUT THE CENTER 

24. Some parents feel the Center is a good place for children but not so hot for 
parents. 

a. What are your thoughts about this? Why? 

b. How about other parents; how do they fe^? 

25. Some parents feel that having their child enrolled in this center involves 
more of both parent and child than they had expected. 

a. Do you agree? Yes No 

b. If yes. please explain. ^ 
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26. a. If you were at this point deciding about a place to send your child for 

day care, would you choose this center again or send your child 
somewhere else? 

b. Why? * 

27. Do you think the sliding scale is a fair type of fde assessment? 
Yes ■ No 

28. Please explain what you like about the Center. 

29. Please explain what disturt^s you about the Center. 

What are your suggestions about how we can make the Center more 
comfortable and helpful for you and/or your chik5? 

31. What have we forgotten? Do you have anything to add — any other 
comments atx>ut the Center? 

* FAMILY INFORMATION 

32. Your age 

33. Relationship to child of person{s) completing questionnaire 
Mother 

Father 

Other (Please specify) 

34. Numt>er in your household 
Adults 

Children 

35. Occupation of adults in household 
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36. Are you SThgle 

Married 

Separated/Divorced 

Widovved. 

37. Family irtcome 

Less than 3,000 

_ 3.000 - 4.999 

5.000 - 7,999 

8*000 - 10.000 

over 10.000 

ADDmONAL RESOURCES 

38. Some pxarents have raised questions arid made suggestions conceming 
the program. Which of the following would you be interested in? 

— — — A resource library for use of parents 

. ^ A' clothing exchange 

-i — — A toy exchange 

A newsletter ^ 

A parent group organized by arxJ for parents 

A parent orientation harxftx>c)k 

Parent-teacher group meetings 

Parent-staff discussions on child ^^^elopment 

information atx>ut the agency's procedures, etc. 



A suggestion tx>x 
Other (Please specify) 



39. Which of the aboy/e resources would you be interested in helping set up? 

<C 4i 
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6. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



While research frequently influences policy-'making and program deci- 
sions there are few instances in which agency policy makers actively partici- 
pate in research. The U.S. DepL of Labor's Affirmative Action Program pre- 
sented an instance in which several members of the agency's board ofxlirec- 
tors designed and conducted a study of staff attitudes about the Nring arxl 
promotion of minority groups and women.- This inrK>vative response by the 
agency executive to the directive of the federal government offered opportu- 
nity for the policy makers to receive direct feedback from staff corx:eming 
hiring policies and enabled compliance with the federsU requtremenL 

The executive director asked the research staff to work with severed t>oard 
members toward the devetopment of a research' prefect A small committee of 
tx>a(d members worked with a research person in designing a questionnaire 
arxl interview guide. The committee planned to Interview a representative 
sample of staff. They wanted to compare ttte responses of this group vnth the 
responses of the remainder of the staff protected by the arxxiymity of a 
questkMinatre. Both tecfmiques were desired by the committee as they were 
concerned that staff may t>e reluctant to report their attitudes hone^stly in an 
interview t)ecause of the authority, of the committee memt>ers in the agerK:y. 
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Despite theif sophistication alxxit research, the board committee ex- 
pressed considerable anxiety about conducting -the intervi»s. A sesstbn to 
train them in interview techniques revealed^^xincem both that staff might be 
unco m municative and u nresponsive and. on theotf>er harxl, tliat the ques- 
tionnaire might be openir>g a Pandora's box. Bdttitrie stnxrtured intennew 
guide, wtiich could be used flexftjiy as the interviewer^ cornfort increased, and 

the interviewer training session helped to relieve some of the anxiety. Each of 
tf» three cornmitteemenribers held 30 miTHJte interviews with six staff persoris. 

In addition to the inflormation provided to agerx:y tx>ard of directors arid 

administrators, this project enabled some staff and board members to have 
direct correct vwth each other. The interviews progressed without iricident arid 

the committee members eriioyed the experience of talking with staff. Re- 
sponses to the questions were candid providing rich data. Staff comments 
about trie interviews were also favorat)le. Initial reticerx» of some staff soon 
dissipated as they t>ecame involved in tfie interviews. 



A STUDY OF STAFF AmrUDES ABOUT 
HIRING AND PROMOTION 

Chicago Child Care Society, along with other agencies receiving any 
federal funding, is required by the U.S. Department of Labor to develop a 
written plan of action in relation to tfie employment and promotion of both 
minority persons and women. As part of this plan, or Affirmative Acbon Pro- 
• gram, a study of staff opJnTon about hiring and promotion was undertaken in 
>May and June. 1 973. Mrs. Ot)enhaus.asked the agency research staff to work 
in conjunction with a small committee of board memt)ers on the design of the 
project. This report consists of the study and analysis of staff attitudes about 
agency practices of hiring and promotion. 

The study as designed included paper and pencil questionnaires dis^ 
tributed to the entire staff and interviews conducted Vvith a sampling of tfie staff. 
Both instruments were designed to gather data atxxjt agency prac^ces spe- 
cifically in relatkxi to the hiring and advancement of minority persons. Respon- 
dents were also asked some general informatkni about themselves, such as 
"employment position" and "length of time employed in the agency." 

This report consists largely of a description of the data. Unless otherwise^ 
specified, the data cited are taken from the written questionnaires. 
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DMcrlptlon of Sample 

inn tSi^^^^!2^J^^^^^^' Q"es«onnaires were given to all staff, includ- 

•J^IT'^^- A total of 50 out of 60 questionnaires 
werei^t^ned (83 percent). Table 1 shows the breakdown of this group by 
position in the agency. ' 




ions of Staff Completing Questionnaire 



Teaching 
Socitf Work 



Administration 



Maintenance and HousekeepinQ 
Other Staff 



Unknown 
Total 



7 
23' 
3 
3 
2 
4 
6» 
2 

50 



K^S^T^ ° f^" -completed the questionnaire have been 
t^S^r^Z^^ ^r^^ or less. The length of employment of all 
(3^^^) 1 year (1 0 persons) to more than 20 years 

^/^en^/eiv respor>cfenfs. A sample of 1 Spersons were interview— 
^H^^^^ Affirmative Action Committee. Half of the persons inte—we« 

ISJIlS^tKf'^ ^HL^"® ^P*® selected to ihSudeT 

represeritative number of persons from various departments or positions inthe 

Hawkinson. Mrs.1S^£niJ^Mrr^^ 
^STJT^ ^ emptoyees in a scattering of positions The 

position and race of inten^iewees are reported in Table 2. ^""""^ "® 

Table 2. Number of Staff mtervtewed by Position and Race 



Position 



Taactiing 
Social Worfc 
Sacreftaiial 
Research 
Admintstration 

Maintenance and Housekeepma 
Other — Foster Grandparents 

TOTAL 



Black j White 


\ Total 


2 


2 


\ * 


4 


3 


\ 7 


1 


2 


\ 3 




1 


\ 




1 


\1 


1 




]1 


1 




/l 


9 


9 





r«gb»r proportion o( Diack p»fwm 
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The length of time these persons have been employed in the agency 
ranged from less than one year to more than 20 years. Most of the interviewees 
have been employed from 6-10 years (13 persons^! 



Hiring and Recruitment 

Hiring criteria. There was tittle agreement amon^ staff about the major 
critena lor hiring being used by the administration. Responses seemed to vary 
sonr>ewhat with position in the agency. For example, foster-grandparents gave 
a very high raniang to age as a crrterion for hiring. The clerical and research 
staff ranked atriKty to work with others as a high priority. 

Without exception the entire staff ranked education and training as 
criteria for hiring, whereas age and favorable personal appearance were 
generally ranked quite k>w. There was great variation In the ranking of other 
items. 

- Of major interest in this item, however, was the importance given to race 
as a criterion for hiring. Staff members were asked to rate what they ttiought 
the adnritriistration cortsidered to be important criteria for hiring and then to rate 
the criteria th^ coriskJered important for htrifig. Staff fett adrniritstrati 
more emphasis onrace than staff would if they were doing the hiring. Only 36% 
of the staff thought race shoukj be within the top five criteria for hiring, wfiereas 
42% of the respoTKlents thought administration woukl conskler race within the 
top five priorities. Social work supervisors were the only staff group wttose 
memt>ers consistently felt race shoukj be among the top five priorities for 
hiring. 

The 18 persons interviewed were asked atxxjt the cfiaracteristics or 
quatrfrcations they felt might interest the agency in hirirtg someone in their 
position. There were no fixed choices given as there were in the questionnaire. 
Not one of the respondents gave race as a characteristic or ^qualification for 
hiring. Then when asked if they felt race had any significance^ hiring persons 
in the agertcy. 72% felt that race was significant. When asked how important " 
race should tye in hiring, again 72% of those interviewed felt it was important 
primarily because of the client population served by the agency. 

In comp>aring the race of the respondents with staff feelings atx>ut the 
importaince of race Nring, 89% of the black staff interviewed (8 of 9 inter- 
viewees) felt race was very important. Only atXHJt half of the white^^ff (55%) 
resporxjed that race was an important consideration. 

• \ 

Hiring practices. Most staff seemed to feel positively atx>ut the agency's 
hiring practices: seventy-two percQpt of the staff responded that agency prac- 
tices were good, reasonable, or fair, and that honest efforts were being made 
to hire capable mirx)rity ap>plicants. Fourteen percent felt that more needed to 
be done. Most respondents suggested hiring more black staff arKj more men; 
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one parson s oQga gt ed hiring a Spanish speaking person. The suggestions 
came primarily from the casework staff (71%).^ 

In the interviews, the peroMages of pprsorts wfio felt Nnng practk^s 
were saftsfactory and persons wtio felt more rteeded to te done were not* 
ma rt ce dhf dWierent from the responses to tfiequestton n^ e. AM staff who lelt 
more nee ded to be done were social workers. There was no associatkxi 
b etw ee n the race of the responder<arxl his irnpre ssi onabouhiririgpractfces. 
Of those pei3m who feft hiring practk»s were 
and 50% were white. 

0fBCthfeness of current service. Comment s about the effiscth^eness of 
serving a predominately black cliortoto with a predom i nately white staff were 
varied. Despite the current staff-dient racial composftkxi. ttiiity-fcxir percent of 
the staff fett that there were rK>prot>lems with the service. Of this group almost 
quarter (22 percent) felt cSent servk:e was satisfactory .Jbut that improve- 
mer«s couki be made. I m provements were definitely erxxMuraged t>y 18 per- 
cent of staff. Another 36 percent either dkJn't know how things were working or 
(fidnt. respond to tfie question; four adc^tkxial persorts gave undassifiable 



Of tfie 40% of the staff wfio made suggestions fc>r improving our servk». 
17 persons felt there was a need for more black staff. Two persons from this 
group suggested ttiat black sitaff be represented on al levels and in afl depart- 
merts; five specified a need to hire nx>re black males. In additkxi. one person 
recorrwnended increased sensitivity to our tower class clients regardless of 
race: another p>erson felt there was need for more open discusskxi of the 
issues and alternatives. Seventy percent of the suggestions came from social 
workers. 

Agericy efforts to recruit minority persorts. When asked if sufficient effort 
fiad t>een made to recruit mirxxity staff, over half of the staff (56%) responded 
affirmativety. Anotfier fourteen percent felt tfiat more needed to be done. 
Several of tfiese people suggested opening new avenues for recruitnient such 
as advertising in NASW. etc.. contacting the AssoctatkKi of Black Social 
Workers arxl tocal schools of social work to exptore tfie possibility of recruiting 
potential employees. It was also suggested that we recruit bfack paraprofes- 
sionals and B.A. workers. One person reccnrmnended actively recruiting black 
males spec>fk:alty. *) 

The data from the interviews were essentially the same. Exactly half <7f tfie 
staff interviewed felt tfiat suffk»ent efforts had been made to recruit minority 
persons. Twenty-two percent (four persons) of the interviewed staff felt the 
agency had not made sufficient efforts and more needed to be done: this group 
included three black respondents. Responses from both the interviews and the 
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questionnaires revealed a certain percentage Of the Staff (17% M 

they could hot a ns we r the question as they were urxtear about or had no 

I cnowledge of. the agecKry's recfutmen t efforts. 

Again the casework staff was most aitical of the agency's recruitment 
e<lorts>Rlty^pefoento<thesuggeatk)n6 ma deintheq u estiorir ia i r eafid75% 
of the suggestion s made in the interview^~dtere from casework staff J 

Suggestions 'for hiring and ncnjitmentS When asked specificalty kx 
suggsstkxis about hiring and re cr u itment, thnify-six percent of the staff who 
res ponde d to the questk)nr)aire did not^Dtdnteer suggestions. Another 40 
percent were quite prolific in offeririg a'^^nety of suggestkm. Of this group 
seven persons (30 percent) felt a more active recr u itment program ¥vas 
noeded.2 and 26 percent suggested hiring more men. One person suggested 
hiririg men in private practk:e wtio might work for us on a partHirne bast^ 
specified hiring a black man who might carry administrative responsibiiity. 
ArKJther three persons suggested hiring, iixjigenous workers, or paraprofes- 
skxute. to be trained by the agency. Two thought higher salaries should be 
provided across the tx>ard to attract workers. 

Other tndivkkials suggested the agency hire more experienced people, 
specifically okjer persorts. develop a more rigorckis period of prot>atkxi. and 
hire people lor limited penods of emptoymertt, such as for 2-3 year contracts. 
Another person felt hiring practk^ needed to be clarified. 

Fifty, percert of the persons intervievi^ had no suggestions for hiri ng and 

recruitment. Of the 44% who dkf. the range of suggestions reflected the range 
of the questiortnaire responses. 

The maiority (85%) of suggestions were made by the teaching and social 
work staff in txsth the questkxinaire arxi the interview. 

A comparison of race arKj suggestions about hiring arxj recruitment 
seemed to yield a difference in resporise. Of the 50% of the interviewees who 
had no suggestions. 67 percent were white. The racial composition of the 
group offering suggestkxis was almost exactly reversed — sixty-three percent 
were black and 27% were white. 

Promotional Practices 

Promotions. The staff rnembers irrtefviewed wer^ asked to give their 
ktoas about how promotiorts are granted in the agency. Of these 18 persons 
six felt job qualifk^ations arxJ seniority were the most tmportartt criteria for 
advancement; three p>eopie felt advancements came through additional re- 
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sponsibility or-siUary increment^- Another five people thought that oppor- 
tunities lor pronvMion withip the agency did not exist, and three persons did ndt 
know how promotions were granted. Neither the race of the respondent nor 
. position i9 the a9ency seemed to t>e related to the interviewee's response. 

In the questtonnaire respondents were asked to rank the qualiftoations on 
Whic)} they felt promotions were based. Outside of the relatively high ranking 
given expertonceyand'thfe k>w ranking given sex', th^re seemed to be little 
• agreement among staff, even within dtM§ent positions or departments, about 
how promotions were grarrted.^ TeaoM^ staff was tlm-most consistent in 
ranking such qualifications as wi/Ungne^to Jfam and ac^&t responsibility; 
and atiility to 'Work cooperativefy with others within the top four priorities. Only 
one t>6rson frofn the eritire group listed race -within the top five rankings. 

, Opportunities for advancement Thirty-four respondents (68%) believed 
that the agency offered .equal opportunities for advancement. Two persons 
wfthin this group qualified .their responses and added that B.A. caseworkers 
Mf^re-an exception, arxj did not have opportunities for promotion. . 

Only 14 percent of the staff did not feel there were equal advancement 
opportunities. Of this group of s^en, two persons fett that new people were 
hired to fill vacancies particularly in the Child & Family Devek>pment Center, 
and two commented that therevwas no place to advance in the agency. Other 
cominents were that staff^^tf unaware of promotions until after they were 
made, that the -same peoptSseemed to be called upon to perform tasksi^ and 
that advancernent practices were "part arkj paml of racism and sexism." 

. The data from the interviews revealed respondents were more critical of 
advancement practices^-only 44 percent felt therdutVeTTe equal (]$>portunities 
for advancement. Another -difference occurred in the greater percentage of 
interviewees who felt they had no knowledge of how prompjdons were 
granted-*£2% as opposed to 6% of the total staff sampler In txadh the inter-. 
views 2uxl the questionnaires the casework arxl teaching- staff composed the 
group who did not feel there were equal advancement opportunities. 

Atiludesi:oward advancement practices and rength of time in the agency 
were also compared on the assumption that the-toew, or younger, staff might be 
more critical of agency practa'ces. This proved fove a false assumption in that 
Iherejwere- proportionately fewer negative responses from staff emptoyed for 
five years or less'than there were from'staff erpptoyed 1€ years or more. Also 
race dkj not seem to be-st^M^cantfy related to attitudes toward advarx^ment. 
yvhile 62 percent of the white interviewees were satisfied with advancement 
practices, exactfy half of the black staff and half of white staft responding to the 
questionnaire were dissati's^ed, '^P||t 
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Suggdstions about promotions. Suggestions about altering advartbe- 
ment practices were made by 28 percent of the staff. A range of interesting and 
• creativesuggestions were made. Four persons recommended the administra- ' 

tion p6st announcements of positions being vacated so interested persons 
■ could apply; three suggested developing advancement opportunities for staff 
members with seniority and experience. Other suggestions were the following- 
to institute a merit system in which staff can be rewarded by salary increases- 
to develop a line of promotion for B.A. workers; to develop- advancement 
opportunities for a black male; to open additional paths to advancement in 
treatment, teaching, etc.; to revolve positions to allow more' people advance- 
ment opportunities; to lower the retirement age; and to offer more sabbatical 



Whtle a higher percentage of interviewees (44 percent) offered sugges- 
tions for advancement, these fell wilhiathe same range. Again, most of the 
suggestions came from the social wotk and teaching staffs. Over half (57%) of 
jhe suggestions were made by black staff. 



Summary^and Conclusions 

Overall, staff seemed to feef agency hiring practice were fair and that the 
administration was making efforts to hire minority applicants. Most of the 14 
percent of the respondents who felt more needed to be done about hiring 
suggested employing more black staff and more men. 

The data from the interviews indicated black staff were more concerned 
about hiring minorities than were white staff;" 89 percent of the black staff 
interviewed thought race was important because our client population is 
predominantly black. Black interviewees also offered more suggestions about 
hiring and promotion than did' white interviewees. 

Most of the staff also felt the agency offered equal opportunities for 
advancement. Only 14 percent of the respondents thought promotional oppor- 
tunities dkl.not exist.; There was no correlation between the race of the 
respondent and attitude atx>ut promotion. , 

A sizablejstaff group (about 36Vo) expressed cbnfusion or had no knowl- 
edge of the agency's hiring and/^dr promotional practices. Several persons 
suggested that these practices, particularly related to promotion, be clarified. 

The data from the interviews and the questionnaires were almost identi- 
cal. It should be noted that the percentage differences in the responses to the ' 
questionnaires and the inten/iews can be misleading as the sample numbers" 
were so small. A shift of one or two responses wouW have made the data 
identical. 
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The similarity of the data from the questionnaires and interviews offered 
Sonne confirmation of the validity of the instruments. The content of the inter- 
views was as rich as the data from the questionnaires. It can be assumed that 
staff felt comfortable in discussing their opinions in the interviews desp^e loss 
of anonymity. All staff appeared to give thoughtful and candid responses4o the 
questions. 

m m m 
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7. CHILOATA SYSTEM 



At a time when modem management techniques are apparent in many 
facets of life. socaaJ workei^ also are being affected by technology 
in meir jot». A computerized data system. ChikJata. was implemented at 
Chicago ChOd Care in June of 1972. This infomnation system, developed 
Ji!?^ ^ auspices of the CouncO for Community Sofvices in Metropolitan 
- . Chicago, designed to assist agency managerpent. practitioners, and 
communify planning agencies to provide abetter car^ tor children m need of 

speoai services. It was hoped that alt N^dntary chik} vi^lfare agenct^ in the 
city would eventually use the system. thuSs providing a conwrehensive data 
bank containing hard facts on chtklren in care in Chipaga. 

The tntioductkx) of the Childata system to CCCS was preceded by par- 
ticiiption of agency research staff in j)lan 

staff. The research director had served as aconsultant on Childata's develop- 

rnem, A research staff member worked with supervisors on a major review of 
agen^ forms and record keeping procedures ariaiyang ^ 
reportiqg systems to tfie ChikJata system. Periodk: meetings with staff mem- 
bers wore scheduled to inform them of thie progress of ChiMata. 
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When the day finally arrived^r Childata to be irpplennented. the research 
stalTWxned with plenty of sleep/coffee. and doughnuts, was prepared to help 
caseworkers enter cases into the system. Tables were assembled in a room 
targe ernxigh to accommodate all staff, and workers were asked to free their 
-calerxlars for the entire day. This was Chiklata Day! 

While the process of entering the cases was tedious and exhausting, the 
day progressed favorably. Research staff members moved from worker to 
worker.respofxling to questions and assisting in the completion of forms. Good 
spirits (JreT&fled amktet moans' and groans good naturedfy vert>alized by 
caseworkers and researchers. The agency executive director appeared 
periodically to offer support, and the doughnut plates were kept f illed. Because 
of the success of this all-day working sesston. this procedure was repeated a 
year later when a major revision of the systerA required InYbrmation change on 
all cases. Workers again spept an entire day reentering cases into the system. 

After almost three years experience wfth Chikjata its utility to the agency is 
minimal. Caseworkers view Chiklata as yet another form they are expected to 
complete, whtoh replk:ates other agency reporting procedures. Whtfe^^it wa^^ 
hoped Chikjata might replace some forms, as yet this has not'materialized due 
to delays in retum of material to the agency, and in-agency repoiling inconsls- 
terx:i^. Caseworkers do not find the information contained in ChikJata particu- 
larly useful in their work. This frustration is inherent in the system as it was not 
designed for caseworkers but for administrators, management, and .planning 
personnel. Also, conceptually the system is awkward for the practitioner to; 
use.' It isolates the child as the unit of service or primary client, at a time when* 
agencies are more interested in the family as the unit of servtee. 

Despite these diffkxjlties the system has had advantages for the agency/ 
Its irx^eption revealed defk:its in the agency's record keeping systSTrxwhioh 
ultimately resulted in a revision of these procedures. rThe irjdroduCTon ^f 
Chiklata uncovered inconsistencies in case reporting and viefnqericy/^ sdhie 
manual procedures. For example, a great deal of :trilbrmationaDi^at«ases was 
transmitted in the agency by word of mouth to a iriember of the clerical staff 
who had t>een with the agency for many years. Tfefs person and other more. 
senkM- staff had knowledge atsout most of the chiklren for whom the agency 
was responsible: -Wiitt^ihe agerx^y's growing size and changing casek>SKj. 
these informal pcocedures resulted in consistent and irx^omplete records; 
Reluctaintly abandoning a time when many staff rnemtwrs had personal 
krx>wledge of each chiM served, an attempt was made to develop more 
systematic reporting procedures. (However, many of the old ways still persist!) 

In addition to initiating more accurate and comprehensive case reporting. 
ChiMata provides current data for small agerx^ protects. Responses to staff 
questions atXHit agerK:y caseload can be made qukd<ly through data provided 
m the mbhtWy reports. For example, in anticipation of the fee system^ dis- 
cussed earlier:, staff was interested in the numt^ of clients with incon}es betow 
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the poverty level. A quick tabulation provided information atx>ut income as well 
as other statistics ori family size and comp>o,sttion. 

Growing concern about the limited utility of Childata to the caseworker. 
Xjpxjn whom tbe system is dependent, prompted research staff to conduct a 
series of workshops with staff. The purp>ose of the workshops was to discuss 
caseworkers' cor>cems and difficulties in working with Childata and to find out 
what kind of case information would be most helpful. Suggestions were abtjn- 
dant, particularly concerning some of the mechariics of -the system. The- more 
diff k:utt question of information needed by practitioners to manage their cases 
^ both interested and puzzled caseworkers. They maintained that hard facts 
about a case, and those most easily recorded in ah information system, were 
less important than their feeling about clients and the interaction in the inter- 
view. These judgment data, essential to casework practice, are difficult at best 
to articiitater and conceptualize, and therefore almost impossible to 
operationafize. While caseworkers insisted that hard data were noier>ough. 
they coukS not tell the research staff what kinds of soft data they needed to 
carry their cases. This "dilemma seems to reflect the difficulty common to 
helping professions in defining what is done-and how it is done. Social workers 
F>erhaps even less than other nnental health professionals fall victim to the 
"magic * of casework. v » 

Despite some of the immaturities and^prbt>lems evi£ence(i in this data 
system, it offers a promising beginning towai^ a more sophisticared use of 
modem technology in social work. These growing pains have been shared 
with staff and their cooperation and involvement in the system have been high. . 
(Few agency procedures provoke more fe^ng from staff.) They have been 
involved in the implementatiof> of the systdhn and in its periodic revisions. 
Despite sporadic protestations, 'an air of acceptar^e seems to be evolving with 
increased recognition that social workers cannot escape the age of comput- 
ers.. • 

Bring on the doughnuts! 
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a SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE USES OF 
RESEARCH IN A SOaAL WORK AGENCY 



From this story of the working relationship between research and practice 
at OCCS. it seems evident that ttie practitioner wants ttie Icnowledge gener- 
aled by research. Faced with nnany questions in practice, it is useful to the 
practitioner if research can pick up on a few of these questions and begin to 
provide some data on which to t>ase decisions. 

At the same time research makes the practitioner uncomfortable. It has an 
evaluative component It forces careful conskleration of what is being done. 
Research may modify the course of treatment since tliere is implicit an intellec- 
tual obligatfon to accept and use research findings. However, there may be a 
conflkrt t>etween research findirtgs arxJ the caseworker's kleas acquired 
through years of practk». Indeed. there.may be a question as to whk:h is 
correct Acceptance and use of research results is facilitated if the practitioner 
has been a part of the process whict^ generated the firxlings. 

What are some reasons for tine success of the research program at 
CCCS? Generally, thereJias been an awareness of d i scomfort and an ettort to 
minimtze n^ anS casework, supervisory, and admin i s tra tive staff have^teen 
engaged as partfoipants in the research process. Questk)ris ctx>sen . 
have been geri^ralBd t>y agerK^y staff . arid varkxis staff groups hs^ 
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developing the research design and measunng instruments. Research find- 
ings have been discussed with staff with emphasis on hnplications for practice. 
Administrative support has t>een strong. Research staff members have also 
worked with practitioners, sharing their world in discussing case problems, 
carrying some cases, and participating in vahous types of staff meetings. 

* A mix of long-term studied which may make a basic contribution to Ihe field 
have been wcM'ked with as well as short-term studies which pick up a small 
question from practice and feed back some information within three or four 
months. Some of the latter have been published; some have been valuable 
only within the agency. Without doubt, the^most exciting work has been with 
the smaller studies. In these, practitioners and research staff have vi/orked 
together from generation of the question through utilization of the findings. It is 
quite possible that accumulated information, as one small study builds on 
another, may be more valuable to the field than that generated in k>ng-term 
studies. 

Even when research becomes part of the fabric of an agency, question, 
must continually be raided as to whether it is fulfilling its responsibility. 

Ficst. are the assumptions which underlie practice at CCCS being tested? 
Important factors in moving toward testing these assumptions are the growing 
willingness of workers to identify troubling practice questions, to submit their 
practice to examination (not an easy task), to batdnce their practice knowledge 
and new data, and to use findings in practice as appropriate. 

Second, is the general fund of social work knowledge being 
suF>plemented? This happens when practice rs examined in terms relevant to 
others in the field — with appropriate questions asked, commonly used theoret- 
ical frameworks tested. sour>d data generated — and when firxjings are com- 
municated. Certainly it is through the gradual accumulation of empirically 
based data from many sources that social work will eventually be able to 
assess its practice pHinciples and improve sen/ices. 

One issue remains in a discussion of research in practice. The limiting 
condition for all social wolk f;esearch is lack of a strong theory, a framework 
within which' discovered fatfts can be ordered and organized. One can hope 
that continuing validation of practice principles wiirbuikj toward such a theory. 
Does theory come from this process? Or perhaps social work is in need of the 
creative idea — a new way of looking at facts, a new way of organizing practice 
prirK:iples. and a new model for research^ 




